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Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Liesie. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, body of men believe, however erroneously, 


; : that their own interests are bound up in 
BY JOSIAH TATUM, the continuance of unjust and partial enact- 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ‘ments, so long will those enactments be 

‘maintained; or, if abolished, will be abol- 

No. 50 North Fourth Street,  |jished only at the cost or the peril of a se- 
PHILADELPHIA. vere civil struggle. 


The following pages, therefore, will be 
‘7 ‘devoted to an examination of the real ope- 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page-|\ ration of our corn-laws on the welfare of 
= ||farm-tenants and farm-labourers ;—and if it 

Agriculture and the Corn-Law: shall appear, upon a dispassionate inquiry, 

‘that these classes have been, and are, not 

ROWING THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE CORN-LAW gainers, but sufferers, by these laws, we 
CPON TENANT FARMERS AND PARM-LABOURERS. ‘may hope that they will speedily join their 
PRIZE ESSAY, BY W. R. GREG. their commercial and manufacturing fellow- 


inh ie Gn Hethensd Ana Core Bon Leagun, citizens, in demanding their total abroga- 
Newall’s Buildings, Manchester, England. _||tton. And first, as to their effect upon Far™- 
‘TENANTS. 

Tue effect of our restrictive corn-laws in|, 1. At the very outset of the inquiry, it 
hampering the commerce, depressing the!'cannot fail to strike us as remarkable, that 
manufactures, and famishing the people of|\the very classes, professedly to promote 
England, has been long known and amply | whose interests the principles ef equal jus- 
dweussed. But that these laws are equally|'rice and commercial freedom have been 
injurtous to those classes for whose especial | trampled under foot, are, generally speak- 
benetit. they profess to be enacted—viz:| ing,—in the majority of cases, oa in the 
frmers and farm-labourers—has not been|'mujority of years,—about the most depressed 
clearly made out, and is not so generally|land unprosperous in the community. If 
telieved. The fact that any system of le-|\the system of legislative protection which 
g'slation should have the effect of diminish-||has been so uniformly and unscrupulously 
mg the subsistence and fettering the trade| followed, were a sound one, the farmers 

a great nation, ought, no doubt, to be|\ought to be the most thriving and fortunate 


. - ‘ : | ‘ ‘ 
sufficient to procure its immediate alteration.|'of men; since for centuries back, but par- 














But unhappily it is not so; and in this coun-|\ticularly for the last seven and twenty 
“vy, 08 long as any numerous and powerful iyears, their prosperity has been professedly 
(297) 
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the especial care of Parliament; 
cultural interest has been the one to which 
all others have been at all times unsparingly 
sacrificed; and, if their measures have not 
answered,—if their end has not been ob- 
tained, it can only have been either because 
their object was not attainable, or because| 
their measures were unwisely adapted to 
their end. 

Now, what is the actual state of the case? 
None can answer this question so well as 
the farmers themselves. Since 1815, they 
have had almost every thing in their favour. 
Their customers, the consumers of agricul- 
tural produce, have multiplied with enor- 
mous rapidity; the wealth of these custom- 
; ers, and their consequent power of purchase, 
have increased with the extension of trade 
- in a still more rapid ratio;—the manufac- 
Le a turing and engineering enterprise of the 
& country has absorbed immense numbers of 
labourers, who must otherwise have re- 
mained a heavy burden on the land ;—of 
; late the remodelling of the poor-laws has 
relieved them from a pressing and severe 
: embarrassment ;—and taxes which bore ex- 

clusively upon the agricultural interest, have 
been repealed to the extent of a million 
. yearly.* Yet what has been the result! Is 
it not notorious, that, during this period, 
farmers have been in a state of frequent and 
deplorable depression ? 


ie lie tk 8 
“+ : - * 








* The following table is taken from Parliamentary 


ion to the Newspaper for 1236, p. 222:— 
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Agriculture and the Corn-Law. 


the agri-||have there not been three seyerg) 
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During this period, 





returns, and the details may be found in the Compan- 
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Corr 
passed for their relief and ey neoura ro — 


alone! And, during this period, ha, 
not been five parliamentary committe, 
ting, to prove the existence, and O vuire ins 
the causes of agricultural distress — 

It is clear, then, that the ie 
legislators has not been attained :—,,, 
believe, because it is unattainable, | 
cause the measures pursued haye | been 
fitted to theiraim. We are conyines Linge : 
if we were not, the history of our corp. 
lation would go far to produce the 
tion—that in “public aS IN private mary, ~- 
selfishness, if too gross, generally det 
its own purposes; that unjust laws ap, 
ways unwise ones; that the ae 
any branch of industry can have no fone 
basis, no more precarious tenure, than » 
tective enactments; that the eleyar, 
one class of the community cannot be | 
manently procured by the depression oj , 
rest; and that an end which can only be ob 
tained by oppression and injustice, carr 
its own condemnation on its face, 

The corn-laws, then, so far from havips 
ensured success to the farmer, have oo 
even secured him from frequent and sever 
distress. Thus far, all men will agree wi 
us. Let us now inquire whether this ds 
tress may not be, in a great measure, triced 
to the operation of these very laws. 

2. The case may be thus brie fly state 
The existing corn-laws profess to secure 1 
certain price to the farmer for his wheat 
On this price the landlords—the authors ¢ 
these enactments—calculate and fix ther 
rents; and on this price the farmers mate 
their calculations, and contract to pay thow 
rents. But it turns out that the corn-laws 
do not ensure this price. The rents have 
been adjusted on a fallacious — 
the two contracting parties, theretore, ca 
not both be satisfied, and the weakest goes 
to the wall. The landlord exacts his reo, 
and the farmer is ruined. We appeal tot 
farmers themselves, whether this is not te 
true process in five cases out of six, in whia 
they have been unfortunate. 

The avowed object of all the corn-ls¥ 
that have ever been passed, has been to 
and secure a price which would remunen®® 
the grower; and the agriculturists geo nerallf, 
having a most religious conviction of t 
omnipotence of Parliament, have naturs.y 
concluded that the avowed object of any 
law would be effected by that law. 
avowed purpose of the law of 1815, was” 
fix the price of wheat at SUs. 4 quartet) 
cesmnendiininteeseniasiiaiistii 

t In 1816, 1821, 1822, 1833, 1596. 
1 Eight bushels. 


ome 
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The language of the landed legislature was) Cassandra's fate reversed is theirs; 
oniform upon this point. They coclared| _ She, true, no faith could gain; 
chat no lower price could be endured by the | They every passing hour deceive, 
. they told the farmers that such a) Yet are believed again. 


farmers ; 
price should be secured to them by law;'! Qur advice to him is to trust no more to 
sod they arranged their rents accordingly. |! such delusive protectors,—to lean no more 
What has been the consequence ! In only upon such broken reeds; but after the expe- 
wo years* stnce that period has the annual rience he has had, to feel convinced that 
average reached that price; and those two | whatever prospects may in future be held 
were years of scarcity. The tarmers who! ont to him from the same quarter, will be 
had contracted to pay rents, which only a) \a¢ faithless as the past have been: 

uniform price of SUs. would enable them to 


| 


nay, were, of course, impoverished or ruined. But do not thon 
‘t , d F ll 1:3 3 The tale believe: 
{in I822, the average had fallen to 43s. 3d. 


end the deluded farmers were clamorous in Phey're sisters all, 


their complaints. It was then declared, that 
the price of 70s. a quarter must be ensured, | 
in order to induce the farmer to keep a suffi- 
cient breadth of Jand under the plough; and 


And all deceive. 


| The first evil, then, which the corn-laws 
‘have inflicted upon the farmer, has been 

ithis: they have induced him to contract to 
s new corn-law was passed to procure the 


i aii iain le. | Pay rents which—except in years of scarci- 
desired result. Again the larmers were de-|/+, "pe price of wheat will not enable him 
ceived. and lulled into fancied security. || 1, nas 
Again rents were readjusted on the new| £ The purpose of our restrictive corn- 
assumption of & nen ened (Us. laws is to secure high prices in this country, 
zany one yar ince that period ny tetng the heme grower again 
= , - lcompetition of foreign produce. And by 


| 7 
reached this point. ‘The rents, however,|| ): : , 
to | aid The landlord cilia cael ‘dint of looking always at the intention, and 
had to be . 2 PIS : 
eee : 7 |never at the operation, of legislative mea- 
the farmer paid the piper. | , Gove 
oe oon sures, a great number of our farmers have 
For some years subsequent to 1822, every || ae 
| ae r “come to believe, that low prices are the 
ne was dissatisfied. The consumers of 


com thought they paid too much, and the effect of foreign competition, and that high 


suite alt adams Cememiie tie aa bs prices are the consequence of that compe- 
‘ttle pore - 1898 d ib mene a tition being shut out. Now, how stands the 
“rs Saline i aaatiaee es a eres om fact? Why, that it is impossible to point to 

saiiaih P oe a single year of low prices, in which there 


steady;—such prices as would enable d- * forei 
\ p I land-|} was any perceptible import of foreign pro- 


words to ex ; ; © 
o exact extreme rents, and farmers to| duce; or to a single year of great foreign 


pay them. Sixrty- shillings was . 
ee a hilling s ne a importation, which was not also a year of 
rests aie ete ae ee th; high prices. The years 1834, 1835, and 
basis Vet in onlw seven te pont i 1836, were years of low prices, and of great 
subsequent thi J! y €\\distress and discontent among farmers, the 
sequent thirteen, has this average been||, 2 iced tate aan Ail 

reached ;t and of those seven, five have been||2¥e™@Se Of Wheat being under 45s. a quar- 

. ' . * , 1, |ter; yet the import of foreign wheat was 


years of deficien ests. S ie camel a 
our years out . ee - “stn only 122,175 quarters. The years 1838, 
alt a 1839, and 1840, were years of high prices, 


years of severe agricultural distress i 
lp the ane; er — and comparatively of farming prosperity, 
© spring of the present year, a new oe - Bt gay 
; the average of wheat being 67s. 2d., yet in 


AW W } > Bowi Ae 
a Seokinas aan emma are those years we imported the enormous quan- 
fore the harvest had been fully rea ed and tity of 7,858,500 quarters. Of this we say 
before anv wheat could t on ‘a ' ; || nothing more at present than that it un- 

: - Hee cmp eee iptag: beeen '| doubtedly establishes the fact, that low 


sought to market,—viz., by September 1th 
~ he . s ‘9 . ) , * 
—the average weekly return had fallen to prices of wheat in England are not, and 


51s. 6d.; and by Nove Rep || have never been, the effect of foreign com- 
ded to 4R¢ y November 5th, it had drop-| petition. For five months, at the close of 


11835, and at the commencement of 1836, 
ithe price of wheat ranged under 36s. a 
liquarter, at which price no foreign wheat 
could have been imported from any country 
in the world, even had the corn-trade been 
Hn mnt |! perfectly free, instead of being burdened as 


* Io 1817, 1818. + 1839. 4 1899-30-31-38-39-40-41. || 1t was with a duty of 50s. a quarter. And 


' 








ped 7d. Each successive corn-law 
Ms ae been a new and cruel deception 
locked Witte farmer; yet to each has he 
relief. ith renewed confidence for his 


i 





an emma ~ ae He 
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in 1839, in spite of an importation of 2,681, 
400 quarters, prices never ranged so low as 
66s., and averaged above 70s. The fact 
beyond all question is this,—and it should; 
be immoveably rooted in the ea 
of every farmer,—that low prices are owing 
to abundant harvests, and not to the admis-| 
sion of foreign corn; and that high prices 
are owing to defective harvests, and not to| 
the exclusion of foreign corn ;—since in| 
the former case it is never admitted, and| 
an the latter case it is never euihaded.| 

There is one case, and one case only, in| 
which this rule will not altogether hold 
good. There is one case, and one case| 
only, in which harvests of extreme plenty) 
will not bring prices of extreme depression; | 
and that is, where the prosperity of trade, 
and the thriving condition of the whole com- 
munity, enable the poor to live better and 
to eat more, and the rich to add to the num- 
ber of their servants and their horses; and 
thus to increase the consumption till it keeps 
pace with the increased production. There 
is one case, and one case only, in which| 
scanty harvests will not ensure to the farm- 
ers prices extravagantly high;—and that is, 
where the distress of trade and the impover- 
ishment of all classes have produced a dimi- 
nution in the demand for food equivalent to 
the diminution in its supply. Had the coun- 
try been flourishing, and the people been in 
easy circumstances during the last two 
years, good wheat would have reached 100s. 
instead of 80s. Low prices may be pro- 
duced by two causes; either by excess of 
production, or by diminished power of pur- 
chase on the part of the consumer. High 
prices may be produced by two causes; 
either by a deficient supply, or by a brisk 
and vigorous demand, and it is evident that 
they will be most profitable to the farmer 
when produced by the latter cause. Under 
the present system, high prices are only 
produced by deficient crops; so that when 
the farmer obtains the highest price, then 
he has the least to sell. If he is ever to 
profit equally by good harvests and by bad 
ones, it can only be by the community, who 
constilule his customers, being in a condi- 
tion to buy largely in the former case, and 
to pay dearly in the latter. If large crops 
and high prices are ever to go together, it 
can only be when manufactures are profit- 
able, when industry is well remunerated, 
when all the people are well off. In the 
production of this general prosperity, then, 
the farmer is as deeply and directly inte- 
rested, as the merchant, the tradesman, or 
the labourer. Yet to this general prospe- 
rity the corn-laws are notorwusly the great- 
est obstacle. By the concurring evidence 
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of the ablest men in every departmen. 
practical merchants, of theoretical o.. 


| mists, of celebrated statesmen: the com 


laws restrict our commerce, de 
trade, deprive our people of em 
and derange our friendly relation 
eign powers. 

The second great mischief, then, yi. 
the corn-laws inflict upon the farmer . 
that they spoil his market, by imporerish. 
ing his customers. 
_ 4. We presume that no doubt can eye 
in the mind of any one, that the stead. 
prices can be made, the better for the o. 
ducer, as well as for the consumer,* 4 
trade in which the fluctuations are eye. 
sive, partakes of the nature of gambjiy, 
and a gambling trade is in the lone ry 
always a losing one, and generally a pm». 
ous one. The uncertainty which pervades 
prices, prevents any thing like sate ex. 
mates, or accurate calculations. The farmee 
being wholly unable to foresee whether bp 
shall obtain 40s. or 80s. for his whee. 
knows neither what rent he can afford » 
pay, nor in what style he can afford to live 
If the price of corn were fixed, he would 
know pretty exactly what he had to expect, 
would be able to lay out his expenses be 
forehand, and to calculate beforehand on a 
certain, though it might be a modemte, 
amount of profit. This degree of uniform. 
ity, we know, is not attainable; but the 
nearer we can approach to it, the more de. 
sirable will become the condition of the 
farmer. Now nothing can be more certan 
than that our corn-laws have increased flue. 
tuations of price—eaxcept that they were in 
tended to prevent them. One of the chief 
pleas for the perpetual legislative pedding 
on this subject has been, the necessity of 
preventing excessive variations in the price 
of so important an article as food. The far- 
famed sliding-scale is the result of this - 
leged necessity; the offspring of previous 
variations; “the fruitful parent of a thow 


sand more.” It was a patent invention % 


aetna Ati eae Reatard eee 

* “ Fluctuations of price, whether they arise foe 
alteration in the value of money, or from change" 
the corn-laws, cannot fail to produce evils in ev? 
branch of rural economy, which independently of the 
disturbing causes, must ever remain exposed to gre™ 
ous vicissitudes from the uncertainty of se 
These artificial fluctuations, however, only aggr#"#* 
the natural evil: they render the income of the - 
lord precarious, the fized rent of the farmer 4 he:srdew 
speculation, and the wages of the labourer 40 uneet 
tain remuneration. . . . Steadiness of prieé, which . 
conducive to settled habits, and forms the basis _ 
fixed engagements, is the primary object never “oe 7 
be overlooked.”"—Report of committee of House of Cos 
mons, 1833. 
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- yce uniformity of price. Yet the an- 
aad table* wil show how completely 
this, as Well as all previous enactments, has 
filed in effecting even an approximation to 
its object. And Mr. Tooke, Sir Robert 
Peel's favourite authority, declares—and we 
doubt not, with perfect correctness—that, 
under the sliding-scale, prices must fluctu- 
ste at least from 36s. to 73s. a quarter, or 
more than 100 per cent.t | 

Here, then, we have three remarkable 
facts. First, we have a parliamentary de- 
claration, that steadiness of price is the pri- 
mary object; which must never be lost sight 
of and which is perfectly essential to the 
welfare of the landlord, the farmer, and the 
labourer. Secondly, we have a law passed 
for the purpose of procuring this steadiness, 
which nevertheless has not prevented the 
most excessive fluctuations. And, thirdly, 
we have it shown on the first authority, that 
this very law does, and must, aggravate 
these very fluctuations.{ Surely a law 
passed with a definite object, and producing 
the exact opposite of that object, needs no 
further condemnation. 

Moreover, it is perfectly evident that 
steadiness of price is at least as important 


to the consumer as to the grower of corn. | 


* “Year in which | Lowest price of 
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|The grower, if he be a man of capital, may 
‘to a certain extent, set a high priced year 
against a low priced year, and so make a 
‘decent average. But the poor bread-eater 
cannot do this. 
flour at 36s., and keep it by him to consume 
when the price is 73s. He eats what he 
wants in the low priced year; and when the 
high priced year comes, he lives upon some- 
‘thing else, or eats one half the quantity. 
‘Had the price been stationary at 50s., he 
\would have been to the farmer a regular 
customer for a regular quantity. But as it 
is, he is a customer at 36s., and he ceases 
to be a customer at 73s. This, therefore, 
‘brings us to the important principle—that 
the country could afford to pay the farmer 
a better average price, if prices were steady 
than tf they are fluctuating. What we 
complain of is, not so much that wheat 
should average 50s. a quarter, as that it 
‘should ever reach 80s. 

The third great mischief, then, which the 
corn-law inflicts upon the farmer is this:— 
by aggravating fluctuations, it upsets all his 
calculations, and prevents the country from 
paying him as high an average, as with 
steady prices it would be able to afford.) 


[To be concluded in next No. } 





Highest Price Fiuctuation 














the Corn Law Wheat under under this Law. 
was passed. | under this Law. this Law. | per Cent. 
s. d, es. d. } 
1670 35 «6 64 0 ny) 
1689 23 @ el 0 252 
1773 35 7 59 0 | 67 
1791 41 0 156 (0 220 
1304 49 6 155 0 213 
1215 38 (1 112 7 | 196 
1R22 40 0 69 0 72 
1228 36 «C8 79 +O 119 
t Tooke on Prices, ITI. pp. 35, 32. ‘lin the three dear years, 1929-30-31, when the average 


| Under a fired duty or free trade, corn would come 
18 just as it was wanted; the supply would meet the | 
demand, and be proportionate to it, both in time and | 
‘namount. Under the sliding scale the price is rapidly | 
and inordinately raised by the artificial withholding | 
of the supply, till the lowest duty is attained, when it | 
‘sas tapidly depressed by the sudden liberation of the | 
whole quantity in bond. | 


price was 65s. 7d. the quantity sold reached only 


| 8,515,000 quarters, while in the three cheap years, 1834 


-5-6, when the price had fallen to 46s. 2d., the quan- 
tity sold reached 11,226,000 quarters. And in 1839-40 
-41, when the price had again risen to 67s. 1d, the 
quantity sold, notwithstanding a great increase of 
population, had fallen off to 10,938,000 quarters. In 
1838, at 64s. 7d. 4,064,000 quarters were sold. In 1839, 


|| the price had risen to Tis. #d., and only 3,174,000 quar- 


} We apprehend that the farmers are very much de- | 
ceived as to the actual average prices of wheat. The 
“pperent average from 1829-41, as taken from the 
Weekly returns, was 58s. 9d. a quarter; but, as by far 
the greatest quantities are always sold in the low priced 
years, and generally in the lowest priced weeks of those 


‘compare different parts of the same year. 


ters were sold. The same peculiarity appears if we 
In the two 
highest priced months of 1835, viz. July and August, 
‘at the price of 49s. 9d. only 510,513 quarters were 
sold. But in November and December, when prices 
had receded to 35s. 5d., 704,100 quarters were sold. 





He cannot lay in a stock of 


years, the real average paid to the farmers will be | Mr. Tooke has a similar remark, (Prices, III. p. 40.) 
much lower; probably about 53s. On examining the | Between 1831 and 1839, the apparent average was 56s. 
{Antity of wheat sold in the 150 towns from which |—the real average obtained by the farmer, he esti- 
*etaras were made to the corn inspectors, we find that | mates at 50s. 
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Cranherries. 


Cranberries. with water, than on the richest soils ‘7y,, 


Messrs. Eprrors,—On Monday last, [}|cu!tivators are not agreed on the point, wie. 
went in company with Capt. E. B. Hallet,| ther in preparing lands for the cranberry. , 
to North Dennis, to examine the Cranberry | is, or is not better to spread a little soil ¢ 
Yards, and obtain information respecting || the sand. Most think it 18 Not advisaly, 
the mode of cultivation. We called on} Phey aay when soil is put on, more OTA sep 
Capt. Henry Hale, who went round with us||®PPNE UP, and it takes a longer time for 1}, 
and showed us his grounds, and gave us cranberry vines to kill out the grass any 
such information as we desired. rushes, and obtain complete possession 

He had been engaged in the cultivation || the surface. On the other hand it is said, 
of the cranberry forty vears. Near his|| where soil is spread on, the vines w))) 4 
house was a swampy piece of land, sepa-|j better the first year. 
rated from the sea-shore by a tract of sandy | Captain Hall can plough his cranberry 
land. This tract being easily cultivated, | grounds. His custom is to let the water re. 
was planted till its productive powers were || ain on the vines we May. The cranberry 
exhausted, and was then left without pro- blossoms about the 20th of June, and the 


tection, and the loose sand was blown about || TOP W ould be destroy ed if the Water fe. 
mained till that time. It is said that plough. 


by the winds and covered up a large part of ||! : 
the swamp. Capt. Hall stated that the first||img a few days in July, will prevent th 
vines he saw, was on that part of the swamp | cranberries from a one ca 

covered by the sand. These he protected|| © account of the frost and water, we 
against cattle by a rail fence. A part of|| VT unable to examine the subsoil of the 
the vines he took up with a spade, and set cranberry grounds — we intended. Ur 
within the enclosure, and on the fourth year, Capt. Hall's, the subsoil is sand mixed wit 
he gathered four bushels of cranberries, | decayed vegetable matter and mud. He 


being at the rate of a bushel and a half to||as made an experiment on a peat soil, but 
the square rod did not sueceed well. He set an eighth o 


The success of this small experiment in-|}#7 ®CT®> and one year he had twenty bushels 
duced him to continue to transplant vines. ||° cranberries thereon, but the crop failed 
That part of the swamp on which no sand often that he has abandoned the yard. - 
had blown, he covered to the depth of six| Mr. Peter Hall’s and Mr. Reuben Hal's 
inches, and his Cranberry Yard now con- Cranberry yards adjoin. Before the land 
tains an acre and a quarter, thickly set with || ¥8 drained, it was covered with rushes and 
vines. His average annual crop, for the||CO@tSe erass. The soil contained no peat 
last thirty years, has been one hundred Mr. Peter Hall, a year ago last autumn, set 
bushels. In 1839 he picked 215 bushels;||"hitty rods. He first put on six inches ot 
but in 1843, he had only 70. The crop hav- beach sand over the rushes, and then spreed 
ing been injured by the dry weather. His|}°" two inches ot sandy soil. He a _ 
present annual expenses are, two days’ la- sods six inches square and set them aoe 
bour cutting up bayberry sprouts and briers, || '@et @Part, and the vines ran trom hill to bil 
and twenty-five cents per bushel, for picking. last season, and look very roe 1 has 

Capt. Hall estimated the whole expense A part of Mr. Reuben al a 
of draining, carting on the sand, procuring been set five years, and padi ys he = 
and setting out the vines, at $80 per acre. and Jast year produced a bushel tot alin 
He spreads beach sand* six inches thick rod. He has half an acre, and flows then 


over the swamp, or meadow, and sets the in the winter. af 
hills of vines about three feet apart: spring Mr. John Hall has about half an acres 


or fall is a suitable time for setting. The||!™ beach sand on the margin A = = 
vines should be dug up with a spade and cut || S°™© places the peat eee a nell 
into sods about six inches square, and set sand, The vines set a year ago 100 be 
level with the surface of the land. The||. Many others in Dennis and in = 
first year after they are set, the vines will||toWMS, Cultivate the cranberry with me 
usually spread from hill to hill, but it re-||but as all manage uniformly it 1s Wane 
quires three years in favourable situations||**TY t© give further particulars. ‘led up 
for them to become thick set, and be in good || ™®S Shiverick and others, “ f Scargo 
condition for bearing. ‘The cranberry plant|| T° than acre at the lowest en *h a oat 
seems to derive most of its nourishment pond, for cranberry —_ om from the 
from the atmosphere und water, for it pro-||"P ® bulk head in the pond six rods : 


: . — . shore, where the water is three feet deep, and 
duces better on loose ‘sand well saturated have filled in the part enclosed with a sands 
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t Granite sand. 
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* Pulverized silex. 
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which contains some gravel. Some vines 
eet a year ago, look well. Mr. Shiverick 
snd his neighbours are sanguine of success, 
They are certainly deserving of it. The 
creat difficulty which they have to over- 
~ome is, they cannot drain or irrigate their 
vards when they may Wish. — : 

“The people at North Dennis, are only im- 
tating in a small way, numerous and exten- 


sive natural cranberry bogs on Sandy Neck, | 


which annually produce thousands of bush- 
els of fruit. ‘These bogs are claimed as the 
common property of the soveretgn people of 
Barnstable and Yarmouth, and they also 
claim the hgh prerogative of picking the 
cranberries when and how they please. A 
fow years since Barnstable took possession, 
and sued the Yarmouth people as trespass- 
ers. The case after passing through many 
courts, was finally decided at a law term 
against Barnstable, so that al? are again re- 
stored to their inalienable right of picking 
green cranberries at Sandy Neck. If these 
bogs were private property, they would yield 
a large increase, but being public property 
they are of very little benefit to any one. 
The soil and subsoil of the Sandy Neck 
hogs is beach sand, with a small admixture 
of decayed vegetable matter. The best 
cranberries grow where there is the least 
vegetable matter. The reason for this is 
not that cranberries will not grow on a 
richer soil; but that on the poorer grounds 
they will extirpate grass, and even the rush, 
wherever the surface is well drained in sum- 
mer. ‘The bogs are covered with water in 
the winter, which soaks away and evapo- 
rates in the course of the spring. The soil 
is always damp and water is always found 
near the surface, 
T have given, at your request, Messrs. 
Editors, all the facts known to me, that I 
thought useful to your readers. I make no 
recommendations. I have endeavoured to 
state the facts accurately, and I leave it to 
others to conclude whether they can profit- 
aly cultivate the cranberry. 


, Amos Oris. 
Yarmouth, March loth, 1844. 


Editorial Remarks.—We are much obliged 
‘o our correspondent, for the pains he Tes 
taken in collecting information and giving 
«0 excellent article on one of our most valu- 
ble and profitable fruits. We published an 
article sometime since, showing the great 
advantage of sand as a dressing for cran- 
berries, 

As strawberries grow well on fresh mead- 
ows and bogs, and yet are sometimes very 
fteductive on salt marshes, is it not reason- 

‘0 suppose that a plant that will flour- 
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ish so well as this does on salt lands, will 
in fresh meadows be benefited by salt? And 
as they succeed so well where there is no 
salt, may we not suppose that much salt is 
injurious, and that there would be an im- 
provement on salt marshes in reducing, in 
some cases, the quantity of salt, by draining, 
so that the salt water which covers the land 
at high tides, may readily run off, and not 
too much soak into the land, or by prevent- 
ing a flow when convenient ! 

As this subject is very important, we 
should be pleased to hear the opinions of 
those who have useful information on the 
subject, and we would recommend experi- 
ments with salt on a small scale. Different 
quantities should be used, at the rate of five 
to twenty bushels an acre. Make exact 
experiments, marking off the land, and 
making a memorandum and measure the 
produce, and make the various experiments 
on land of equal productiveness. We shall 
be pleased to hear from those who try it. 

As to flowing cranberries, it has been a 
general practice to let the water off about 
the Ist or 10th of May, but to prevent 
early blossoms, and a liability to destruction 
by frosts, some cranberry growers last sea- 
son, kept their grounds flowed till the last 
of May, and they thought this system was 
an improvement. We name it for experi- 
ment. Some meadows through which con- 


me 








siderable streams of water run, are flowed 
in a short time when there is prospect for a 
frost in summer, by which large crops are 
obtained in seasons when there is a general 
failure.— Boston Cultivator. 


Raising Turkies. 


We have occasionally made reference to the profits 
to be derived from attention to poultry in the vicinity 
of our large cities. The following sensible remarks 
are matle by a correspondent of the Cultivator, and 
are dated Hartford, Conn. Those immediately inte- 
rested, may gather some good practical bints from 


were unsuccessful; and most of my good 
neighbours, when they heard of my failures, 
were prompt to exclaim, “ we told you so.” 
But the loss of all my eggs the first year, 
and little better the next, did not convince 
me that turkies could not be raised. [ have 
this year raised eighty-six, and feel quite 
sure, | could raise two hundred another with 
little difficulty. For two or three years 
past, I have succeeded so well, I feel some 
confidence in saying that others will run no 
great risk in adopting my plan. 

He who would succeed well in this busi- 


them.— Ep. 
My first experiments with the turkey 
ness, must, during the winter, feed his flock 


ee 
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————— 
well, and familiarly. By the middle of much danger, however, in leaving }) 
March or first of April, they will probably jover night, as they are disposed to 
commence laying. If they are quite tame,|jabout while the dew is on. 

as they can be made to be, they will be|| There isa diversity of opinions as 
likely, if left to run at large, to lay about) best variety of the turkey. Some proforr), 
the house or barn; but the safest way is to||the pure white, others the black; and o 
drive them into some shed every morning,||there are, if we are to judge by their op. 
and let them out about noon. They will|jtice, who prefer every mixture of coin. 
then lay in the corners of the room; and ||* ring streaked and speckled.” [| go fi 4, 
when they come to set, they will be conve-|native colour. My flock at the commonc. 
nieut to be taken care of, and by closing the)|ment of last season, consisted of & tyrke 
door at night, they are secure from harm.|\cock, the first generation from the yi; 
After some three or four, or more, commence ||state: the colour and: shape exactly q ie 
setting, others may be shut in a different||ing with the wild turkey; and eight },.. 
place. I usually take the eggs from the||turkeys of my own raising. The hens ar» 
nest as they are laid. A turkey will cover||of a dark colour, yet not black, with an » 
from seventeen to twenty-one eggs. I last||clination to white at the end of the wings 
season, set three turkies with twenty-one||A very large share of those raised the lee 
eggs each, and they hatched sixty. One ae were in colour and form like ; 
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them hatched every egg. These were in ‘cock, with less of the flesh colour on th 
one room. I never feed the turkey on the|/legs. I would give a more full account of 
nest, and I am decidedly opposed to the my flock as it appeared in the fall, before | 
practice of so feeding them. It is well Imade inroads upon it; and a more ful] de. 
enough to place feed where they will find||scription of the colour and brilliant plumage 
it; but if the turkies are hardy and in good||of many turkies now on hand, but fear your 
condition, this is not very necessary. Most|jreaders would think me drawing from fancy 
turkies are good setters, and such will com-|| My opinions and recommendations thus 
mence hatching in twenty-eight days. They||briefly stated, are based upon experiments 
should be left upon the nest until the young||of my own, and differ in some particulars 
are dry and able to stand. The hen may/||from writers upon the subject. * Boswell,” 


then be put into a coop in a warm, dry||for example, advises “the putting two « 


lace, and the chicks permitted to run out,three eggs of the common fowl, under each 


ut should not be fed for twenty-four hours, 
or even a longer period. I am very particu- 
lar on this point, as I think many young tur- 
kies are destroyed by over feeding soon after 
theyare hatched. After the first day, a little 
curd or boiled egg may be scattered upon a 
board or flat stone. If the weather is cold 
or wet, it is well to season their food with 
pepper. I have experimented with giving 
young turkies feed very highly peppered, 
and have never seen any bad effects, and 
have frequently noticed cases where I was 
quite sure the use of it had produced much 
Very little, if any Indian meal, should 

given. If used, it should be wet up some 
hours before being fed out. I will not tax 
your columns with prescriptions for the cure 
of the different “evils” which young turkies 
are “heir to.” A sick chicken is worth no- 
thing; and my experiments with such, have 
been of the bold kind, upon the “kill or 
cure” principle; and I have sometimes ef- 
fected astonishing cures. But it can be o 
little practical use to your readers, to give a 
full statement on this head. “An ounce o 
preventive, is better than a pound of cure.” 
After the first two or three weeks, it is well 
to let the old turkey out some four or five 
hours each pleasant day, if you have a pas- 


\turkey, that the common chicks may set an 


example for the turkey chickens, and which 
determines them to eat sooner than they 
otherwise do.” Now this is all moonshine 
Young turkies are more in danger of eating 
too much than too little; and I would agan 
caution all who would hope for success, net 
to feed high the first week or two. Feed 
often, but sparingly. If during the first foor 
or five weeks any of them should droop, an 
decline eating in the morning, give thea 
pepper, by taking a smal] quantity of ther 
regular food and about an equal quantity 
pepper, mix it, and give as much asa heats 
one of the same size would eat. 


To IMPROVE THE QUANTITY AND Qrsit 
TY oF Pears.—During the winter lay %" 
the roots of the tree, by digging for a spect 
of two feet each way from the tree; 1 & 
hole half full of Blacksmith’s cinders ot 
iron, and in the spring fill up the hole ¥® 
new earth or compost; the cinders of im 
being exposed to the weather, oxides our 
the winter, and conveys by means 0 ™ 
roots to the tree and fruit; the quality a ™* 
fruit will be found much improved, and m#! 
trees now worthless, may have theit hes 


ture or other suitable grounds. There is\jand usefulness restored. 
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meet Muriate of Ammonia. | 

Sows time last May, I accidentally saw a) 
-otice of some mode of preparing seed for 
-janting, discovered in Germany, which was 
‘id to ensure good crops, even upon poor 
sod barren land, at a very trifling cost. 
What the preparation was, the discoverer 
refused to make known. While thinking 
over the various substances that had been 
or might be used with advantage, it oc- 
~yrred to me that muriate of ammonia, the, 
-ommon sal ammoniac of the druggists, 
might answer well for the purpose required, 
woth from the nature of its base and its acid; 
snd I determined to try the experiment. 

{ accordingly dissolved a small piece, 
weighing by estimate four or five grains, in 
about half a coffee-cup of water. Into this 


, small handful of good sound corn was 


chrown, and suffered to remain four or five | 


hours, and then planted. By the side of 
each hill, at a proper distance, was planted 


another hill with corn from the same ear, | 


byt unsoaked, Generally in each spot only 
one hill of each kind was planted; but in 
one place a hill of the soaked was planted 
on each side of the unsoaked. The particu- 
lars and results were as follow: 

No. 1. Planted in a good light soil, into 
which a fair dressing of coarse long stable 
manure had been ploughed; about five ker- 
nels were planted in each hill. 


Soaked. 


8 ears, 6 good, 2 small. 


Unsoaked. 
4 ears. 


No. 2. Three hills—two of soaked, and 
between them one of unsoaked corn. Soil 
dry, sandy, and close to the edge of a path 
where little or no manure fell in the spread- 
ing of it: 


Soaked. Unsoaked. 
\ears, 3of them good. 3 good ears. 
oe sé 


No. 3. Two hills—in a dry sandy bed, 
cecupied for a dozen years by gooseberry 
‘shes, which were rooted up about two 
years before. During all that time, the 
cround had never been manured, otherwise 
‘nan that a dressing of rotten chips had se- 
veral times been put about the bushes, 
which were well trimmed and kept clear 
of weeds, During the last two years, it 
had borne cabbages, which were watered a 
number of times, with soap-suds and the 
drainings of a sink where dishes were 
washed : 


From the New England Farmer. | Soaked. 


t} 
in Soaking Seed-corn in |3 large good ears, and 
agreed mn | abortive ears. 


' weeks. 
‘corn was less than it would have Deen with 
'seasonable rains; but in all cases, the hills, 


Unsoaked. 
2 rather poor ears. 


No. 4. Two hills—on the edge of a 
sandy square, reserved for several years 


past for squashes, which were manured in 


the hill, so that the place where the corn 
was planted, had no benefit from it, being 
at least four feet from the nearest hill: 


Soaked. 


3 good ears. 


Unsoaked. 
3 poor ears. 


No. 5. Three hills—in a moister piece of 
ground, into which a light dressing of coarse 
stuble manure had been dug with a spade, 
but just under the edge of the boughs of 


_some large honey locusts, the roots of which 


filled the ground and exhausted the soil, so 
that I have found it difficult to make any 
thing valuable grow there but early bush 


beans: 
Soaked. 


4 good ears. 


Unsoaked. 
3 poor ears. 


| 
| 

The land where all the first four experi- 
ments were tried, was light and dry, and 
suffered considerably from drought about 
the time the ears were forming. Potatoes 


for early use, in the immediate vicinity, 


were completely stopped in their growth 
about the last of July, the hills being per- 
fectly dry to the bottom, and not getting 
fairly moist again for a period of three 
Owing to this, the produce of the 


the seed of which had been soaked, manifested 
superiority, not only in productiveness, but 
in the size and vigor of the stalk and leaves; 
as was remarked by several of my friends, 
whose opinion I asked without informing 
them of any difference in the seed. For all 
| the trials but the first mentioned, poor spots 
\were taken purposely, that the effect of the 
‘soaking might be observed free fiom the in- 
fluence of manure. 

| Three or four soaked kernels were also 
planted in a spot near the door of a shed, 
where the sprouted cuttings of grape vines 
had been several times set, and all which 
had perished from the united effects of 
drought, barrenness and heat. Even here 
I obtained three good stalks and two good 
ears. SamueL Wesser, M. D. 

Charlestown, N.H., Feb, 19th, 1844. 
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| By driving your business before you, and 
| not permitting it to drive you, you will have 
opportunities to indulge in the luxury of 
‘well applied leisure, 
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We are indebted to William D. Bowie of the Mary- under their fostering care, devoting ther. 
land Senate, for the following Report, which will be selves to the important occupation of br won 
found particularly adapted to the reading of the intel- | Ing science to the aid of agriculture =, 
ligent farmer. It contains many facts in relation to} flood of light is being shed upon the euhin ns 
lime and its action, which we are apt to find wrapt up| rendering the soil more productive. In P, 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture. 


in too much scientific matter. It is valuable on this 


account: it may be understood without much chemical 


knowledge. 


—Ep. 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture, | 
relative to the Application of Lime to) 


the different qualities of Soil, and the|| other, are now found entering the }\s 
use of Calcareous matter for Agricultu-|| compete with each other, in the | 


ral purposes. 


In obedience to an order of the House, of |"*ing turnips. The princely fortunes 


the 27th January. 


Tue Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the order submitted by Mr. 


Smith, on the 27th of January, beg leave to|/ exclusively devoted to agricultural chem: 


report : 


That an increased production from the 
soil, effected by the application of lime, has 
by no means been a discovery of modern 


times. As it exists in marl, it was long used | little use in making the inquiries now p; 
by the ancient Greeks, who probably knew || posed to the committee, for the reason tha: 
The|| there were too few data to start with: ty 
Romans were aware of the value of marl,||subject was so much veiled in mystery, the: 
but its existence in Italy was not known till|| we could have said little more to the farme: 
When || than, “ that as experience proves, that lands 
they pushed their conquests into Gaul and}/cannot for a long period be profitably cult. 


not that they were applying lime. 


after the fall of the Roman Empire. 


ritain, they found the barbarian farmers, as 
B , they ’ 
they were considered, manuring their lands 


with marl, which they have continued to do}| Now, however, such a wide field of researc) 


to the present day. The application of cal- 
cined stone or lime to land in Europe, com- 
menced at a later period, perhaps but little 


before the beginning of our era. 


The Chi- 


nese now use it, and no doubt, have been in 


the practice from a remote period. 


Since 


the revival of letters the attention of scien- 
tific men has been devoted to the rationale 


of its action upon the land. 


They made 


little progress, however, until within a few 


years past. 


The discoveries of Saussure, 


Davy, Chaptal, Sprengel, Boussingault, and 
a host of other eminent inquirers into the 
relations of chemistry to agriculture and 


vegetable and animal physiology, laid before 
the world a mass of valuable facts, which|/ture, so that we may keep pace with t 
the gigantic mind of Liebig has enabled||improvements of the age. 

him to generalise, and to develope light and| 
certainty where much darkness and mystery | 
formerly existed. The principles adopted in) 


+ Ab , , . . ii ture, 
his investigations, brought him to COnCH NENT 


which seem evidently founded upon the im-| 


mutable laws of nature. \ 
assert that a new era has dawned upon ag-) 


} } 
riculture and physiology. | 
=| 


On the continent of Europe, where it is 
esteemed the duty of the different govern-/| 
ments to encourage agriculture, as far as|/as 2.3 to 1. 
lies in their power, we find many able men 


} 


| 
| 
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| ject of the application of science to agricu- 


r . | ° . . ai i 
We may safely|/simple substance; it is composed of 4 ™ 
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land we tind them fully alive to the ou. 
her nobles and gentry, who were jp +, 
past disposed to rest their claims for }y,,,..... 
able distinction upon their success jn qq) 
war upon their enemies, or upon one 4. 
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ric, but certainly more useful occupation .. 







many of her land holders, enable syeh .. 
require it, to get Aficient aid from the ». 
vestigations of scientific men. The work: 
of Professor James F. W. Johnston, why. 








try, are republished in this country as fw 
as they issue from the press in Englans 
They are of inestimable value to the farmer 

A few years since, there would have beey 














vated without the application of lime in son 
‘orm or other, it is expedient to use | 








|1s opened to us, that we find it difficult to con- 
fine ourselves to those branches of investiya- 
tion that we can complete within the time we 
have allotted for making this report. Whi 
we regret that the lateness of the peril 
when the subjects were committed to our 
charge has prevented a more full examins- 
tion, and a more systematic arrangement 
of the matter, we hope, our exertions 
will be found to throw some light on ths 
interesting subject, and be of some litt 
practical use at least, to our agricultur 
community—and make still more manifest 
the importance of further pursuing the su> 

















Of the properties of time and some of its 
compounds the most important to agrici™ 








Lime is not, as was formerly suppose®, § 
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tallic substance called calcium united 
oxygen. When pure it is a white, brite, 
earthy solid, having alkaline properties 
whose specific gravity is to that of water 
It is per se one of the mo 
infusible of known bodies, having @ st" 
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affinity for water, 





and when combining ‘ra- 
oidly ¢ 
at ig developed, as may be observed when 
, : slacking. The heat is often sufficient 
ignite wood and other combustibles. The 
sompound of lime and water, constitutes 
chat is called hydrate of lime, or water 
Jacked lime; its constitution is 


Lime ; ° 78 parts. 
Water, . : 4 “ “ 


100 
This hydrate is sparingly soluble in water, 
snd more so in cold than in warm water. 
{bout 700 grains of pure water, free from 
~arbonic acid, will dissolve 1 grain of lime. 
Carbonate of lime, (common limestone,) 
consists of 


Lime, ‘> ; ‘ 56 parts 
Carbonic acid, : ; 44 


100 


It constitutes the great mass of the lime- 
sone and chalk which form so large a por- 
tion of the crust of the earth. It is the 
principal constituent of shells, and forms the 
-aleareous matter of marls. 

Carbonate of lime is nearly if not quite 


insoluble in pure water, but is readily dissolv-|| 


ed in water containing carbonic acid, and as 
rain and snow water always contain carbonic 
acid, lime upon or near the surface of the 
earth is unceasingly being dissolved and di- 
minished in quantity—an exceedingly inte- 
resting fact in an agricultural point of view. 

Lae in combination with phosphoric acid 
iscalled phosphate of lime, and sometimes 
“bone earth.” It constitutes, with a smaller 
proportion of carbonate of lime, nearly all 
the earthy matter of bones. It also exists 
im small proportion in shells. 

It is insoluble in pure water, but the 
presence of acids (even the weakest of all, 
earbonic acid,) renders it soluble. Phospho- 
ri¢ acid and lime unite in several propor- 


tions, but the combination that most concerns | 


us, is that which forms part of bones and 
shells, which is 


Phosphoric acid, ‘ ° 


52 parts. 
Lime, 48 * 


100 


Sulphate of lime, is well known under 
the names of gypsum or plaister of paris, 
and when pure consists of 

Sulphuric acid, 


Lime. 


46 parts. 
a * 
Water, 


1 « 
_ 


100 


Having thus briefly glanced at some of the 
Properties and combinations of lime, we 
proceed to treat of lime as a manure, &c. 


’ 
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herewith, a considerable degree of 
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| Of Lime as a manure or as a constituent 
| of plants. 


The elementary constituents of ali plants, 
for the inost part consist of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen. The first three exist 
in the largest proportion, and form the great 
bulk of the plant, the last is equally neces- 
sary, and with the rest, form the albumen, 


@cluten and other nitrogenous compounds 


which principally abound in the seeds and 
juices of plants. The air of our atmosphere 
always contains water, carbonic acid and 
ammonia, Which furnish to plants the above 
named elements, nearly equal perhaps to 
their wants, after the first stages of their 
growth. In former days these were believed 
to be all that were essential to vegetation, 
but modern science has demonstrated that 
certain mineral substances, which the re- 
sults of combustion proved always to exist 
in plants, were quite as essential to their 
growth. 

| We might illustrate this position by the 
investigation of animal and vegetable physi- 
ology, but we must avoid digressing more than 


jis absolutely necessary to the proper under- 


standing of the subject under consideration, 
‘and be content with the remark, that nature 
has decreed that plants shall receive certain 
matters, in a great part from the atmosphere, 
and those we call their organic part—but 
their mineral constituents must come from 

The most important of these min- 


ithe soil. 
eral substances are potash, soda, lime, silica, 
\|magnesia, Iron, manganese, phosphorus, sul- 
phur, chlorine and iodine. ‘There are others 
found in smaller proportion in plants, but 
most of these are perhaps non-essentials. 
| The mineral matters constitute, generally, 
from one to two per cent. of the living plant, 
and are what we eall ashes, when the com- 
bustible parts have been burned away. Their 
state of combination is varied by every dif- 
ferent plant. 
| ‘The phosphorus is, perhaps, always united 
‘to oxygen, forming phosphoric acid, which 
in plants usually exists in combination with 
| lime or magnesia, or with both, as in the 
‘grain of wheat, and in many other seeds. 
‘The sulphur, in most instances, exists as 
sulphuric acid, which is generally united 
with lime in plants, but often is eombined 
with potash, soda, &c.; the chlorine is a 
combination with the potash, or forms with 
the soda the well known common salt. Iod- 
‘ine only exists in plants growing in or near 
‘the salt waters. Besides these mineral 
acids, various other acids, the products of 
vegetable organism, form in plants, com- 
pounds with the above named alkalies, earths 
/and metalic oxides. 
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Vor. Vin. 
Before this subject was sufficiently inves- 
tigated, it was common’ to consider only 
euch substances as furnished vegetable food 
to plants “ manures,” whilst mineral or in- 
organic matters, such as lime, potash, &c.,|| been made, as far as has come 
it was supposed, entered the plants to act as||ledge. Every soil depends for 
stimulants, or to have some undefinable nel mainly upon its containing due 
chanical action. Some are sufficiently ma of certain mineral matters. W 
cifui yet to cling to the stimulating theory, 
but the exact and rigid rules for scientific 
investigation of the present age permit not 
the indu'gence of fancy, which has been 
transferred from the more exact sciences to 
poetry. Each plant always contains certain 
mineral or organic compounds, (subject to| 
little variation, as will be seen) in whatever 
part of the world the plant may have its ex- 
istence. If these essentials be deficient, the 
plant will languish, and produce a stunted 
growth: if entirely absent from the soil the 
plant will die soon after exhausting the min-| 
ute quantity which the seed contained. In 
order to show what is necessary to some of 
our most important plants, we will state the 
uantities and kinds that exist in Tobacco, 
Vheat and Clover. 


1,000 lbs. of dried Tobacco leaves contain: 


Chloride of potassium, 63 Ibs | 
Sulphate of “ . . 50 
Potassa combined with nitric and malic acids, .91 


It has been ascertained, that 1,099 
maize or Indian corn, contain 15 ‘The 
Phosphate and Sulphate of lime, but 
plete analysis of the whole plant has 


lhe, of 
of the 
& Com. 
Hot yer 
to our know. 
its fertility. 
PTODOrtions 
We find hem 
ever, that nature’s laws admit plants (ip, 
where one or more of these are defiejon 

to substitute certain others, but this js a 
fined within well defined limits. Fo, «, 
stance, one alkali, or alkaline earth on 
supply in part the place of another, and aan 
acids may be partly supplied by others. by: 
here those partial substitutions stop. hou 
instance for illustration, we may give the 
fact, that where soda and potash are deficient 
in a soil, their place is partly supplied be 
lime, but if all three be absent, the soi) w:' 
be absolutely sterile, however well we mich 
manage it in all other respects, except in 
supplying the deficiency. Hence we woy| 
remark, that to determine whether |ine 
“acts as a manure,” we must know in wha: 
sense the term is used. If we mean by ma. 
nure, such substances as upon being added tp 
a soil, increase the growth of plants therein, 
it follows that lime as well as many other 


IN Cases 


tas - — » " 
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. 
“ 


1.66 
2.44 
83 


— 


7.02 


Phosphate of lime, ‘ 
Lime combined with malic acid, 
Silica (same as flint or quartz, ) 


Being about seven pounds. 


1,000 lbs. of Wheat and the 2,000 lbs. 


Straw that has borne it, contain: 


| 


0 


iGrain.istraw. total. 


Silica, (sand) 4.00 
Potash, : ° , 2.25 
Soda, ‘ . H 2.40 
Magnesia, .90 
Alumina, (clay) : . .26) 
Sulphuric acid, (oil vitriol) 50) 
Phosphoric acid, ; 40) 
Chiorine, -10) 
Lime, 96) 


The total being 82.15 pounds. 


40 
.60 
64) 


11.77 | 70.38 | 82. 


97.40 61.40 
2.65 
3.00 
1.4 
2.06 
1.24 
3.80 


.70 


9.76 


15 


1,000 lbs. Red Clover when made into Hay 


contain : 
Lime, 
Potash, 
Boda, 
Magnesia, 
Silica, (sand) 
Sulphuric acid, 
Phosphoric acid, 
Chlorine, 


19.95 
5.29 
3.33 
3.61 
4.47 
6.57 
3.62 


74.64 
Besides traces of Alumina and Iron.* 


* These results show that clover contains in equal 
weights, nearly three times the amount of inorganic 
matters contained in the whole wheat plant, deduct- 


27.80 Ibs. 


ee 


“ 


: 


matters essential to vegetation, act as map. 
ures only in such soils as do not contain them 
in due proportion. We shall conclude ths 
branch of our investigation with the follow- 
ing maxims, viz: 

1. Lime is an essential constituent of 
plants. 

2. That plants will not thrive when it is 
entirely absent from the soil. 

3. Chemical analysis has demonstrated 
that lime exists in all fertile soils that have 
hitherto been accurately analysed. 

4. In such soils as are absolutely sterile, 
it has been proven when they have been 
analysed, that some of the essential inorgan- 
ic substances are absent; and that it is lime 
very frequently. 

Having hitherto treated of lime only as 
mineral constituent of plants, we proceed to 
show that lime and the alkalies serve other 
important purposes of vegetation. 


ing the roots. If we deduet the silica, which aboune 
in all soils, we find that clover contains nearly 
times the quantity of minerals as wheat. One gress 
effect of clover is the pumping up, as it were, by mea 
of its long and descending roots, these necessary ™* 
terials, from depths to which tobacco, grains, gra". 
&c.,do not reach. The crop being allowed to rt 
the ground, or fed to stock whose manure is put ©® the 
fields, gives a large quantity of mineral matters, whee 
we believe are more effective to the suceceding “"? 
than the vegetable part. 
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i ae 
ects of Lime upon the substances decaying vegetable and animal matter in 
Of the ff ing the soul. the soil. It has long been known that the 
— beneficial effects of lime are more striking 
Lime and the alkalies act energetically when applied to soils which abound in or- 
organic textures living or dead; the} ganic matter, such for instance, as grass or 
a ‘in of the alkalies potash and soda, is but jclover fields. ‘This is due to its hastening 
slightly lessened, even when they are in the decay of the vegetable matter. — 
-ombination With carbonic acid. The action|} We should bear in mind that this occa- 
“f carbonate of lime, however, is far more || sions a more rapid exhaustion of these mat- 
feeble than quick lime. In hastening vege-|/ters in the soil, in the regular course of 
table decomposition, the alkalies and lime|/cropping, unless supplied by manures con- 
sia accelerate the liberation of the inor-|/ taining the same elementray principles which 
ganic matters contained therein, and at the|| have been abstracted. 
«ame time produce a more ready supply of 
humus, useful to the plant in all stages of its 
srowth, but more particularly so, when 
young, and before it has many leaves to get For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
“ficient supplies of carbonic acid, ammonia | 
and water from the atmosphere. Lime and | 
the alkalies decompose many stony bodies,|| Mr. Eprror,—Since you were so kind as 
and liberate matters useful to vegetation. ||to publish in your February No., the few 
Most of the rocks of Maryland contain | questions put to Mr. Sotham, touching the 
lime, potash and soda, and sometimes all || characteristics and qualifications of the cat- 
three exist in the same rock. Soils which)jtle to be exhibited under his challenge, I 
have not been produced by matter deposited ||beg you to extend to m®a further courtesy, 
by water, (called transported soils,) are the||by permitting me a few remarks by way of 
result of the slow disintegration of rocks, caliatiiliteertee that I should explain seems 
and when sufficient of such finely disinte-|| necessary, by reason of Mr. Sotham refusing 
grated matter accumulates upon the rock,||to answer, as may be perceived by your al- 
plants begin to grow in the soil so formed. |lusion to this subject in the last No. of the 
The soils of our territory above tide-water || Cabinet. 
have been thus formed, while the soil of the | Ist. Were my interrogatives obtrusive or 
lower country has been for the most part||impertinent! | hope they were not suscep- 
transported by water. We should expect|{ tible of that construction, or so adjudged by 
therefore, such matters as existed in the||any of your readers—I am quite sure, nc- 
rocks would be in the soil, and such is the|| thing was further from my thoughts than to 
fact, although portions of some of the con-||/give cause of offence to any—my interfer- 
stituents are carried off in solution. An| ence was directed solely by a sense of duty 
important use, then, of lime, is further to||to the cause of a leading feature of our na- 
promote the decomposition of the mineral||tional agriculture, and the desire to place 
constituents of the soil, in order to eliminate | the trial proposed by Mr. Sotham, on a fair, 
such as plants require. We cannot conceive}) plain, and definite basis, in justice to Mr. 
an arable soil to exist, in which lime will not, || Sotham, as well as to his competitor. 
in this manner do good service. The me-|} Was it not apparent to the readers of the 
chanical texture of soils is improved by the||“ Cabinet,” the “American Agriculturist,” 
use of lime. All farmers know how neces-||and the “Cultivator,” that Mr. Sotham had 
sary it is, that a soil should neither be so|| thrown himself broadly before the public, as 
sulf'as to prevent sufficient access of air and||to the merits of his cattle, and in his chal- 
Water, nor so light as too readily to permit|| lenge to the whole United States? Under 
water to escape by percolation, or evapora-|| these circumstances then, has he a right to 
tion. When a soil is loose or friable, it is||complain, or to withhold the information 
owing to the presence of sand and other||sought by me, because I thought proper to 
small grains of rocks not sufficiently disin-||be anonymous on the occasion! Certainly 
tegrated. Lime continues the process of|/not, since nothing offensive or improper 
decomposition or disintegration, and of course|| was asked of him; especially as the ques- 
produces a finer texture to the soil, at the|!tions put were not for my own gratification, 
same time that it liberates a further supply || but for the benefit of all. 
of the alkalies, and other useful matters they|| Again, suppose I had not a single animal 
may contain. So much then for the action|| suitable to exhibit against Mr. Sotham's 
of lime upon the mineral constituents of the |cattle, and vet feeling a lively interest in 
snl. We incline to the belief, that a more||the production of fine stock, should this de- 
important use tu us is in its uction upon the)j bar me from seeking to place the trial on 


To be continued. 


Ilereford Cattle. 
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310 Ringing Bulls. 
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oan TCI as might open ike way to, By those ‘aes aa not had eteasin, 
others differently situated, who might be in||the business, it is considered , very ¢ = 3 
a better condition than myself to “enter the ||and troublesome to put in the r; ng: we 
field of fair competition with Mr. Sotham tilis not the case, and when every | 7 Ks 
Had I used my real name, could it have|| prepared and ready, it is but a fey ,.. Ng 
more weight in the premises than a fie titious || work. ~ eR 
one, inasmuch as the matter was of a public | ! Formerly it was difficult to ob, 
and not of a private character! And in ad- able ring; they were generally 
dressing Mr. Sotham on such a subject, w as || common bl: icksmith, in a very coarse ae 
it not natural in me to su pose, that did I ling tnanner, and so rough and large ant 
use my own name, | might be accused of} would make one’s nose ache to oo ok : 2 te 
pres emapeon or vanity, In making a show lt 1| The wire was often from three-e;; nee 
the eyes of the pul bliec —pla cing ymy self in a| quarte r of an inch; and the diamet ter 
position [ could not maintain. And would||ring, from three to four inches: 
not these reflections naturally induce to the joint, if it had one, so coarse and my, 
‘ course I adopted. I submit therefore, in} that it would not slip through the hole ” 
‘ view of all the circumstances, whether it|/the nose, and the weight seemed > be 
was proper in Mr. Sotham to refuse the e va eve ir heads to the ground, more particy 
planations sought by me, through so respect- '!when loaded by the weight of a py 
able and appropriate a channel as the “ F arm || € hain. 
ers’ Cabinet.” and whether in so doing, he|| The first ring we had occasion to = 
has not placed himself in an equivocal posi- |} got made by a blacksmith, who said he 
tion, and from which nothing can extric: ate||made a number for the purpose. It wa 
him, but plain and pertinent answers to the | about three inches in diameter, witho» 


a ee ee — 


and + 









questions propount de d by joint, and left open suffice iently wide ¢ 
Your obedient servant, ‘into the nose, after which it was c! 
Far Puay. | nl: acing the head of an axe on one side. 
March 2ist, 1544. then by several raps with a heavy hammo» 


eV 


ps ie CR a gy, 


| _ lon the opposite side, it was closed, but pe 
The foregoing communication was intended by the! . 







. s | : ‘always so as to have the ends come toves 
writer, and was received in time for the last number: | eveniv Nn eden a Wilde deaakl . 
” » . . . ° 7 ‘ S ; ; i ‘Onstanr! 
f : it had in fact, been placed in the hands of the printer. ”9 = HCH WoW Constant! 


Subsequently to its reception, the letter from W. H. irritate, and keep the rn ; 
Sotham, dated March 20th, and alluded to in an edito The method which we adopted to mak 
rial a month ago, coming to hand, and feeling as if the hole, and which we have Seen ret 
we wanted to say a word in the case, we concluded to|| mended in some of the agricultura 
postpone the above till this month. “Fair Pray,”||18 cruel and barbarous. It was an iron rod, 











will please excuse the delay.—Ep. larger than the wire of the ring, tapering 
ili ictaceatincatcitincedetterllinehitiiaiitiiadatil the point like a bodkin, which was hea 
Ringing Bulls just sufficient to distinguish the heated yar 


: in daylight, and thrust through the carti! 
In order to manage and handle bulls with|lof the nose. far enough to make the 


safety, it is proper and highly necessary to|| sufficiently large to give free passage to th 
have a ring in their nose. Nothing will soj/ring. In this way it not only rendered! 
completely subdue, and render them man-||animal’s nose very sore, but it took a long 
ageable, as a ring, and it should be put in||time to heal. After one or two trials, 














- a when young: our practice is to ring them | abandoned it, and set our wits at work 
% when about eight or nine months old, as at | remedy the evil. We accordingly ap 
Re a that age, or even if one year old, it can be||to a white-smith or cutler, and had i Somme 
we put in “with very little trouble, and no risk.|| made after a plan of our own. They wer 
2 3 As soon as they attain the age of eight|| made of stcel, the wire a quarter of an inch 
Bs 2 months, if well grown, they are apt to get||in diameter, with a joint, and the end halve 
ry 3 so headstrong, like some of our boys, that it!/and secured with a small rivet or screw 


is difficult to lead or manage them, with al|with the head countersunk, so as to & 

halter or a rope around the horns. Besides, || fec tly smooth on the surface. These rag 

if they begin to show any temper, or a dis-|| were finished perfectly round, smooth 
ee 3 position to be cross, the ring has a wonder-||highly polished, which in a measure, pf 

; ful effect in cooling them down. If suffered |} vented them from rusting. 

bs to go until they are eighteen months or two!| To make the hole in the bull's nose, ¥ 
5 a years old, the trouble of putting in the ring| then took an old steel, such as 1s used tor 
a will be much increased, as well as the risk||sharpening knives, and had the point # 
of injuring the animal, by pulling the ring||tened to an edge on both sides, which 
out of his nose. icall a stiletto. This cut a hole s itt 
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larger than the wire of the ring, apparently) and hang back, or dash ahead, do not fetch 
causng 


little or no pain to the animal, and him up too sudden, but ease off a little, until 

‘ound Will heal in the course of a few) he learns to yield, which he will soon do, 
ae fact we do not now recollect of ever after he gets over his alarm. Do not on 
aye: fe with a sore nose. The joints, | any account, struggle with him on the first 
oy * wire of the ring being perfectly| lesson; but on the contrary, endeavour to 


qnooth, causes No irritation, and the animal) soothe, pacify, and inspire him with confi- 
ioe not seem to mind it in the least. dence in himself and the rope, and to show 
These rings are now manufactured and him he will receive no injury, if he but 
énished in a very superior style, by Messrs.| quietly walks along. If he is properly man- 
Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, at Worcester, aged at first, and led with the rope attached 
\fass., and found for sale in most of the ag-|ito his horns and passed through the i 
ricultural, and some of the hardware stores,||for a few times, he will soon understan 
at a fair price. | the tuition he is undergoing, and behave 

Now we will give in detail, our method) quietly when led, and be completely sub- 
of perforining this operation, which we have’ dued by the time his nose will be healed. 


—— 


éiowed for the last eight or nine years Some think the ring should not be used 
with perfect success. | until the wound is entirely healed, but our 

If the animal is young, we take him to} experience teaches us it 1s better to use it 
the cows-stable, and secure him to one of at once, but carefully, and not torment him 
the stanchions by the neck. We then take |unnecessarily. Since we have adopted the 
, good sized rope and tie around his horns,) foregoing method, we have never had a bull 
take a twist around his nose, and elevate it that proved refractory or that seemed to 
about as high as our breast, resting it on a|\suffer from the wound in the nose. They 
rail or piece of joist, and secure it firmly.|)should never be secured in the stable by the 
To prevent the animal from injuring him-|jring; but either with a halter or strap 
self, if there is no partition to the stable,|| around the neck.—Central N. York Farmer, 
take two rails and secure one on each side of|| 


him, to keep his body straight. Having all) A Burrer Taste.—One positive direction 
things ready, the small screw out of the ring, in making butter is, never touch it with the 
and the tools all handy, the operator stand-| naked hand, for it assuredly gives it a greasy, 


ing nearly in front, grasps the end of the)joily taste. Some persons may say that [| 


nose with the thumb and finger of the left) throw myself into the hands of the critic, 


hand, and feeling the thin or gristly part ot! by saying that butter is greasy, but they are 


his nostrils, place the point of the stiletto|welcome to make what they can out of it. 
where you wish the hole, and when certain! I will give you a specification of a simple 
of having it in the right place, thrust it) machine to separate the butter from all the 
through, and pull it back instantly, or if the)\liquid matter; and if any person can im- 
animal should give a sudden jerk, let go of| prove on it, or describe a better, the informa- 
the stiletto at once, and as soon as he is)|tion will be gratefully received. The one [ 
quiet, pull it out. Care should be taken to||have in use is a maple plank or board, three 
have the hole straight, or parallel to the fine) feet long, two feet at one end, six inches at 
skin of the nose. Immediately aftér re-|the other, a true taper on each edge, with 
moving the stiletto, still keeping hold of the) strips six inches wide, nailed on the two 
bull’s nose with the left hand, pass the ring)|sides; there are cleats at each end on the 
through the hole, bring the two ends toge-||under side, in which is inserted at the narrow 
ther, put in the screw, and screw it tight |end, a leg 17 inches long, and two legs at the 


with a screw-driver, and all is finished. |. wide end, 22 inches long. On the surface 

Now, however, comes the most difficult! of the board, near the narrow end and in the 
part of the operation, or at least that which center is an iron staple; a stick of maple 
requires the most care. Loosen his head,|\three inshes square, three feet ten inches 
and leave one end of the rope around his) Jong, a little tapering, a gudgeon in the end, 
horns, putting the knot in front, pass the) with a flat head that will turn into the sta- 
other end of the rope down in front of his||ple; the other end may be turned or shaved 
face and through the ring, and lead him to to form a handle. Butter on this beard, work- 
his stall. By this means there is no danger) ed and pressed with this stick, has the benefit 
of tearing out the ring, as the power of the of the liquid substance constantly draining 
rope would be on his horns, for whenever, from it as the working progresses, and the 
the rope is tightened, and the least stress on! labour can be performed in a quarter of the 
the ring, he will immediately throw up his!|time, much better and much less laborious 
hose on a line with the rope, which eases’ exertion, than any other plan that has come 
him atonee. If he should prove refractory, to my knowledge.— Cultivator. 
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MILHOLLAND & CRANE’S PATENT ENDLESS BEE-HIvp. 


oe 


Joun Mrinoutann & Benzamin Crane, ! 


of Ciandlersville, Muskingum county, and 
State of Ohio, have invented a new and 
useful improvement in the construction and 


use of the Bee-hive, for which they have 


obtained Letters Patent of the United 
Government, bearing date the 29th 


Vor. Vi 


l 


Crates 
.~ 


} ; 
sev 
cay | 


April, 1842. Of which the followmg 5* 


full description : 
Figure Ist, is an end elevation. 
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No. 10. 


ated slide. Figure 4th, the tube. Similar 

‘otters refer to corresponding parts. — 

” ‘The nature of the invention 1s in con- 

aructing the Bee-house in horizontal, rec- 

angular sections, Or boxes, without tops or 

bottoms, placed upon a base,—su pported by 

gr spreading legs—on which base is a || 
jouble inclined bottom, for the discharge ot 

s|| offensive matter. The sections are 

slsced upon the base, and upon ane another, 

ypti! the house 1s raised to a sufficient} 
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Oni, front elevation. Figure 3rd, the perfo-|| These slides are not to be shut so close but 


that they will admit air when the ingress 
and egress are shut off in colonizing the bees. 
The superstructure of the Bee-house as be- 
fore stated, consists of a series of horizontal, 
rectangular boxes, A, each from five to six 
inches deep, and glued and nailed at the 
corners, the same as described for the base, 
having mouldings, F, around the lower 
edges outside, to prevent the entrance of 
air or water, and cross sticks inside near the 
upper edges, running crosswise or length- 


heiwht, and the upper box is covered with a}| wise, so as to cross the comb in the usual 
horizontal top. ‘The said boxes are secured || inanner. When the sections are put toge- 
« each other, to the base and to the top, by) ther they should be arranged so that the 
means of ears fastened to the sides of the}|windows with which they are provided 
said parts, with screw bolts passing verti-| should be in alternate order. rhe fasten- 
cally through them; or the several sections||ings may be such as those before described, 
may be secured together in any other — and represented in the drawing. Or they 
venient way. ‘The boxes or sections are||may be of any suitable kind. The roof, or 
srovided with two windows on one side of||/top G, is a plain rectangular board, having 


each box or section, three inches wide by || 
ten inches long, through which to see the} 
operation of the bees or to examine the in-| 
terior of the hive; and slides to close over) 


an opening in the centre, through which a 
swarm is introduced in the usual manner. 
At other times it is closed by a lid, H. The 
roof G, is secured to the top of the upper 


them. The apertures in the ends are for||box by screw bolts, and ears made like those 
the passage of the bees to a new hive placed ||used for fastening the boxes together, or in 
against the old one, in colonizing the bees|/any other convenient way. 
when their return is prevented by inserting|| ‘The base or bottom has no cross sticks, as 
horizontal plate LZ, and shutting down the} the bees are never suflered to reach it with 
vertical slides over the entrances to the|/the comb. A, handles, or knobs tor the con- 
hive. The top is also provided with an} venience of handling the boxes. The slide, 
opening for introducing a swarm of bees in|jor plate, L, inserted at the joint J, when 
the usual manner. ‘The Bee-house A, may ||colonizing the bees, is perforated to admit 
be made of any convenient size. We gene-||air to the old hive, and cause them to work 
rally make them about two feet ten inches||through the new hive or house. These 
high, two feet long, and one foot three|/hives may be commenced with three or 
inhes broad, of inch poplar or pine boards,||/four boxes, or it may be full size as the 
or of any suitable stuff The base B, should|| owner thinks best. 
ve about seven and a half inches deep, the|} To remove the honey the following pro- 
sides to be glued at each end, and the ends|| cess is pursued:—Take out the screw bolts 
cut off square and well glued and nailed at}|of the top; at the first joint raise the first or 
the corners, having the ends grooved on the|| upper box sufficiently high to admit a fine 
inside at right angles, as represented in the|| wire or any other suitable instrument, which 
crawings, to receive the inclined bottom, C,||draw slowly through: then insert the thin 
which should be made in two parts, each||rectangular metalic slide, ZL, between the 
part inclining upwards towards each other,|| first and second box. Then remove the 
at an angle of about 45 degrees with the||upper box and take the top G, from the 
horizontal plane. Their upper edges to||same and put it in the place of the slide 
meet together at the centre of the interior|jover the top of the second box, which will 
of the base in the manner of a roof of a|jnow be the upper box. Then empty the 
house, so as to discharge the offensive mat-|| box A, of its honey and put it between the 
ter from the hive on either side where the||lower box and the base. In this manner all 
openings, D, are left for that purpose, and||the boxes are treated, and thus a perpetual 
ior the entrance of the bees, also for a free draught of honey is obtained without de- 
circulation of air which takes place in hives stroying the bees or driving them from the 
with two entrances, one opposite the other, ||hive. When the bees become too numerous 
more freely than in hives with only one en-||and ready to swarm, which will soon be the 
trance on a side. The said entrances for|| case, prepare another Bee-house in the man- 
ae are marked Dl, D®?. The slides||ner above described ;—then provide a tube, 
a ing them are marked £1, E%, The|| M, about two inches square or round, five 
de £1, is open, the slide £2, is closed.||or six inches long, and insert it in the aper- 
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ture in the ends of the boxes represented)|jbrought out to die? Were this t} 
by dotted lines, and closed by the slides, J,|\symptoms of them be discovered in the hiyes_». 


— 


. ’ ° | ‘ ‘ . . 
ticle slides, E! E2, over the entrance, the||., AGRICOLA, a correspondent of the ¢, 


arrangement of the slides prevents the bia Spy, Wishes to know whether wheat . 
egress and ingress of the bees through the really metamorphosed in Bromus, OF chegi 
entrance of the base, and compels them to! chess, as he and the Connecticut pe»), 
go into the new house through the tube.|C@!! it, although the common tertn apoess, 
The passage for the bees will now be||the more appropriate one, and asks for inj, 
He through the new house. When the bees) ation accordingly. His article is writes 
oe have commenced building in the new house! |!" bad taste, for while he is ignorant of the 
i? and have a sufficient quantity for a colony, subject, and desirous of instruction, he re 
. remove the tube and close the aperture in| Marks “1 have thought the idea absurj 
the ends, and remove the new house. Then*SClentific men may view it in a differer: 
remove the horizontal slide and raise the) Phase”— thus hinting that he expects , 
vertical slides of the old house. The bees! coincidence with his views as those of y 
will then recommence their operations in ‘scientific’ man, it being doubtful according 
the old house. | to him whether any man of science holds tip 
In commencing a bee-house with an old contrary > een ; 

hive, put it on the top of the house over the! Such attempts to bias the mind of an in. 
aforesaid opening in the top, and secure the |QU!rer upon a scientific question, are ex. 
joints well with mortar. The bees will de-' tremely improper, and until they are discari 
scend and commence operations in the upper||°ds Will tend to retard the progress of science 
box of the house, when there is a sufficiency |; Botanists generally disbelieve in this trans 
2 of bees and comb in the house, then remove) Utation—thus Dr. Darlington remarks o 

ee the hive and close the aperture. Bromus secalinus :— 
a Among the advantages possessed by this!| “ This well known troublesome grass is 
Bee-house over others in use are, . jnaturalized foreigner, and obstinately accon- 


-_ Ist. Its susceptibility of being perpetually PAMles Our Crops of wheat and rye. Pre 

emptied of its accumulated honey, without quently when the wheat has been injured by 
disturbing or destroying the bees, and in|the winter, or other cause, the Bromus s 
larger quantities of honey and of a purer||VTY abundant; and many farmers are s | 
quality. 2nd. Complete ventilation. 3rd.| tle acquainted with the laws of nature, —an 
Effectual discharge of all offensive matter,||therefore prone to absurd mistakes —tie! 
4th. Convenience of swarming the bees,|they imagine the wheat has been transforn- 


ry oth. Causing the bees to thrive better and | &¢ into Bromus or Cheat. This vulgar er 
Bie # increase faster. 6th. In not disturbing the| also prevails among the peasantry ot Eur re 
ee bee-bread, young bees, or empty comb. | but in the old world, they think the wheat = 
see ; transmuted into Lolium temulentum, or Dar- 
ai The model shown us of the above described hive, is nel,—quite a distinct grass from Bromus.-— 
a very neat contrivance, and the inventors regard it as| and which is vet rare in the United States.” 
an improvement in the construction of Bee Hives.|| It is too often assumed that the laws 
The inclined plane at the bottom, is remarkably well of nature are identical with the views 
adapted to the rolling away of the worm, or of any authors, and I therefore hope to see the di 
other offensive matter that may fall on it. cussion of this question re\ ived, indeps ne 
On examining his hives in the morning, in the latter, dently of any theoretic consideration, ans 
part of last month, and the early part of the present,| with every care to discover the true facts y 
the Editor has been annoyed by frequently finding on|/ minute, careful, and repeated examination. 


their platform, worms full grown, which had no doubt! | I have not formed an opinion on the su> 


been hatched from the egg of the Bee moth. W here | ect, and having for many years relinquis® 


m F ; , | ? Pe i iV iI- es . . r ° - , Fe) 
ae ann sgn ane are oe antaninnl pursuits, | taf oo disposition 
t > - ‘ > ve on | } ’ ca 
dis Bee eee eee eee eae iienter upon the question any further than 
discovered in the hives, though ciosely watched every) ' , inaeeal 
J ar jeall attention to it; and close this commul 
Cauda itieac oc ue & unis abou camel yith extracts from the report © 
: } } § f 
near the entrance, or in a little corner enveloping! |\“®U0N with some 


i} } ~ ' , “oburg 08 
themselves in a cocoon. Will some of our friends tel! ||% German ee oe . (cats) into 
us where they came from? Can it be that they had ||the metamorphosis of Avena sattv ; 
rioted among the honey, and by some mishap, had) Secale cereale (rye). 


fallen to the bottom, been seized by the bees, and “ With reference to the transformation @ 
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said tube being well plastered around the) cuncdiielinpaaeticense 2. bp 
joints with mortar to prevent the entrance)! ; 
of insects. Then insert the thin rectangu-|| For the Farmers’ Cabinet, ' 
lar plate, LZ, between the lower box andTransformation of Wheat into Br 5 
base, at the joint, J, and shut down the ver-)| ae 











No. 10 Bees—Hiving and Swarming. 815 


nto rye, this remarkable phenomenon || Bees—Hiving and Swarming. 

teen ere ae de ty bel|__Mu. Evrroe,—Sir: As have assisted in 
ments, but we have = that a may ae able| hiving two or three hundred swarms of bees, 
with oats, In vt - , by sending them ‘my experience may be of use to some who 
all disbe ne spring fon] are less acquainted with this part of their 
oe es withered leaves||Management. Iam well aware that many 

1 lant an foregoing vear, We) persons do not keep bees, for the sole reason 
of the oat-plan® © Comation takes place} that they do not know how to hive them. 
repeal, os, eed late, about midsum-|| When I first had the care of bees, it was 
oe lout twice as green fodder be-||™Y practice to make all the noise that I 
mer s day, and to Aower-stalks, whereupon | could at the time my bees swarmed, to in- 
fore shooting In ber of the oat-plants do} duce them to light, but I soon became satis- 
s considerable ae of the winter, but are ‘fied that the noise was of no use; for lam 
ag  hilewing spring into rye, ‘convinced that it is almost universally their 

if spring } 


cats | 
has not on 


aow n 
to con v ince 


at their req' 
, caudex, that still 





not 
ranged in the | ; ye ; 
cangee which cannot be known from |/ Custom, to light in the immediate vicinity of 
——e the finest winter-rye. The society ||the present stock, if undisturbed and left 
those 0 - ° . ba > . : i > y ; se es 

ee expect that this fact will be considered | entirely to them: = oem 

mus ¢ . fp , ie ip > , . 
be many as a mere assertion, nay, there are || have, ve 7 a edge, had only two 
1 a number of its own members who doubt | Swarms leave at the time of swarming. 
+: these however own, that they have either One of these was a swarm that melted 
“a ade the experiment, or that they have down, at which time the bees all came upon 

wy { 74 , d - ° . o 
wee oats too early, and therefore had to the outside of the hive and the contents 
SOW 2 aus “At d - pa a "o> . of YY fp % > > > 
cut the oats oftener than twice, in order to}; Were remove d; yet they never entered the 

; vent it from forming a flower-stalk, where- hive, but remained two or three days on the 
« the plant loses the power of surviving the joutside and then left for the forest. I ac- 
‘ cet ad of being transformed into rye companied them to their new abode, about 
winter, ¢ iS 7 , 7 . . : 

: lone a mile fron e bee-house 
Let any one sow the oats during the latter Th, — of he +) ag = oe be ’ hou - 
half of June, and the transformation in ques-|| 4 ey had evidently selectec Stee 
tion will certainly take place... .. If, how- |they went in as fast as they had lit upon the 


ever, among those who doubt the fact, there tree, 


w- Gund charitable people who pity us be-|| ‘The other I think left in consequence of 


. } , 2 he Onto y . 
cause we trust more to actual experiment ithe re being nothing convenient for them to 


than to theory, we should almost be tempted light upon,—for at this time I had very few 


to pity theorists, whose self-sufficiency has trees near my bee-house. This swarm, like 
ithe other, moved very slow, so that I walked 


prevented them from thoroughly investigat- De te ations” tale " 
Seger ; re ‘ag|along with it about half a mile, when j 
ing an important phenomenon on er alighted and was hived. This evidently 
eteed: ae ee ane ‘had no place selected, for they a peared to 
ty takes credit to itself for perseverence, in he en ; a i han’ _ "4 vt os 
having struggled against the opinion of the searching ail the trees around them for a 
public for several years, in order to estab- ‘place, and so numerous were they about the 
lish a fact which no systematic physiologist trunks ol the trees, that they were very 
would believe, because people are always ‘much in our way when hiving. 


apt to confound the laws of nature with those W hen the bees have gone up into the 
of their system.” hive, it should be immediately let down so 


Ss H_ |/85 to exclude the light, as I think more 

; swarms are lost from this neglect than all 

West Hempfield, March 19th, 1844. other causes. There is nothing laughable 
|in the practice of making a noise, to induce 

The foregoing communication was intended by the|'a swarm to light, yet I do think it is worse 
writer for the Pennsylvania Farmer; bat that paper than useless. If a swarm does not readily 
being discontinued, it was handed over for the Cabinet. light, and appears to be making for the 
We cheerfully give it place, because it is in relation to ‘forest, if not disturbed, it will move very 
a very curious subject : we must however be allowed ‘slow and can be easily followed ; whereas, 
atm in he metamrnoni bo lowed by noise throwing dt, 
aa ", | Jt will move quite fast and consequently can- 


trary to every known law of nature. Those who be- || the narened. 1 fident. that 
lieve in the possibility of the transmutation of wheat |\"0r 2© PUrsuce. Pen ne ee ee 


or rye into cheat, are bound to place their facts in a po- ‘son who observes the above directions about 
rition that cannot be disputed—the burden of proof hiving, and adopts the practice of not dis- 
wast lie with them, inasmuch as they would establish iturbing his bees at the time of swarming, 
* fact at variance with every physiological principle. will rarely mourn the loss of a swarm.—Mas- 
—Eo, | sachusetts Ploughman. 
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Swamp Willow---( Salex discolor.) males, who require higher wages thay 
or females in European countries 


An important and extensive employment||it is, that France and Germany ha 
has grown out of the use and cultivation of|| session of the American market jp th 
the willow. Great quantities are imported,||ply and sale of fine and faney willows, ms 
while we see it growing wild in swamps|| which can be manufactured here py "te 
and along water courses, from one end of||can artists, but they are undersolq by f, 
the United States to the other, and almost|; workmen. There is perhaps another peace 
untouched, although if collected in its na-||for this state of things. Some years = 
tive state, or cultivated as in Europe and 'French merchant now retired from busir, 
some parts of this country, it would afford a||informed the writer that he could haan 
profitable occupation to the industrious, at|)ceive how the French willow baskets o..., 
seasons of the year when other work would||be imported and sold so cheap, unles », 
not interfere. government was defrauded in the dutics = 

Hoops for casks, are made of willow in | But on the other hand, our country ‘i 
Europe, as we see in the wine casks of||have exclusive possession of the manufar, 
France and Portugal. Irish potatoes are||ture of the large, coarse, and bulky artes 
imported in hampers of the same material, ||made of willow, which cannot be impore: 
and champagne in willow baskets. Bottles|jon account of the space they occupy, ani 
and demijohns come to us covered with wil-||the amount of freight such space ‘wo\; 
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low, and willow is cut and dried to be con-|;\command. The greater part of the willo. 
verted into charcoal, which makes a better||they use however, is that imported fr 
article than any other wood for the manu-||Holland and France. The trade of may» 
facture of gunpowder. |willow-ware is an extensive one, and . 
But of all the uses to which willow is ap-|| principally carried on in our large ejtes 
plied, both here and in Europe, that of||though of late, it is extending to other por: 
making baskets of all kinds, and many arti-||of the country where the native raw mate. 
cles of wooden ware, is the most extensive. ||rial is abundant and easily procured, o 
It gives employment to many, and might to|| where this and the foreign varieties are cy). 
many more, if our own resources were hus-||tivated. 
banded, and our own raw material more Here then we have a trade, an oceupatins 
generally sought, cultivated and used. for many of our countrymen, which con 
Willow and willow baskets are both im-||sumes a great amount of raw material, 
ported from Holland and France. Most of|;much of which might be supplied from ind.- 
the baskets manufactured in this country,||genous growth, or from cultivated plants of 
are made from the imported willow, but|jnative and foreign varieties of willow. 
some of American growth is also convert-||There is much to encourage this under. 
ed into useful articles, as will hereafter||taking, were it more generally known how 
be shown. The imported willow is of the||easily it may be accomplished. The follow- 
osier kind, long, slender and flexible. It}|ing information was obtained from a person 
comes in bundles, four feet in circumference, || who has a plantation of willows on States 
or sixteen inches in diameter, and of three || Island. 
lengths. It is sold in assorted parcels, and|} Mr. John Reed, of Southfield, in Roct- 
the purchaser is required to take a portion||mond county, and State of New York, is a 
of each length. The smallest size is from|| Englishman by birth, and has followed the 
three to four feet long; the middle size five|| business of cultivating the native and for 
to six, and the third size seven feet or over. ||eign willows for thirty years or more in ths 
The present price of such willow, free of||country. The farm he cultivates, containes 
bark and in good condition, in the city of S useless bog of an acre or more, which 5) 
New York, is eight cents per pound. The||ditching and draining, he has converted into 
writer has known it to sell at $1 to $1 25/|/a willow plentation, from which he reaps # 
by the bundle. annual harvest much greater than from 
Immense quantities of willow baskets are|}equal amount of land on tlie best part of 5s 
imported from France, but they are all of||farm. He has the native willow at 
the smaller and finer kinds of wooden ware||head of this article, the Pennsylvania, 0 
made of split willow. Our artizans cannot|| Welsh, the Dutch and other varieties Whi 
compete with the French in the manufac-||he imported from England. He has anoteet 
ture of these kinds of willow work, on ac-|| plantation of willows in the adjoming o¥” 
count of the very low wages in France, or||ship of Westfield. . 
other cause. There, much of the fine and|| Mr. Reed has at different periods impor™ 
yancy work is executed by females, while|| fifteen varieties of willow of the osier © 
‘here, willow baskets are wholly made by|ifrom England, but the best kinds rase 
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Great Kills, in Southfield, also has a planta- 
tion of Welsh and American willows. The 
former grows long, slender and smooth, and 
is well adapted for work which requires it 
to be split or twisted.—Cultivator. 
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rate here from the nature o 
+» climate. They start well in the spring, 

wing in the heat of summer, and 
- tT edt Two varieties however, 
a here as well if not better than in Eng- 
~ One of these is the Welsh, the other 
“ there as the Dutch, with a white 
-” These are important facts for those 
- may hereafter undertake to cultivate 
«ijlow plants, derived from the experience 
of thirty years in lat. 40 degrees 30 minutes 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Grape Vines--Starting them from Cut- 
tings. 


Tue following hints would have been more season- 
able in our last number, but they were not received 
till it had gone to press. We trust. however, they may 
not be lost sight of, but referred to, in the operations 
of a succeeding spring. 

Every one acknowledges the deliciousness of the 
grape—and the ease with which it may be cultivated 
is pretty generally understood; yet how few compara- 
tively, avail themselves of the facilities in their power 
to propagate and enjoy this luxury.—Ep. 


c American swamp or wild willow, 
ews all over the United States, of which 
‘yere are several varieties. The Dutch em- 
“wants who settle in the interior, cut and 
ve it in the manufacture of articles of 
sulity. Some is cut in the neighbourhood 
of Albany, and sent in bundles to the New 
Vork market. The native willow is best 
é» coarse, strong and tight work, but is not 
sjapted for splitting or twisting, qualities 
which belong in an eminent degree, to the 
~yitivated Welsh willow. 

There is a variety of willow cultivated 
slong the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers 
» Pennsylvania, which is reputed to be the 
best in this country, for all kinds of work. 
lt is extensively cultivated by the Dutch, 
who are said to have imported it into that 
State in the time of William Penn, the ori- 
rina) founder of the colony of Pennsylvania. 
lt is known there by the name of the Green 
Willow. Mr. Reed also cultivates the Penn- 
syivania willow, which he introduced into 
this State in L810. Several besides himself, 
ruse this and other varieties of the willow 
on Staten Island. The green willow grows 
arge,and when properly prepared and dried, 
s converted into charcoal by Dupont to make 
runpowder. 

To those who are desirous of undertaking 
the cultivation of the willow, Mr. Reed can 
supply cuttings of the best varieties, as he 
nas heretofore complied with orders from 
feston, Kentucky, and the interior parts of 
the State of New York. March and April 
ire the months to procure them. They 
should be set out in rich land along streams 
cecasionally overflowed, or in swamps, which 
it too wet, should be ditched and drained. 

The yearly crop of willow twigs is cut in 
March. The cuttings are tied into bundles, 
and the butt ends placed in the water of the 
‘wamps where they grew. ‘They are left 
‘here a shorter or longer time, according to 
‘he season, and until the swelling of the 
mds indicates the flow of sap, which loosens 
the bark, when they are removed and de- 
naced of the bark, which then comes off 
very easily, 


Mr. William Leveridge, a miller on the 


Tuts is the time to plant cuttings for 
propagating the grape. Many recommend 
a much earlier period; but from an experi- 
ence of eight years, the writer is decidedly 
of opinion that from the middle to the last of 
April, is the best time for putting them in 
the ground. The earth has then attained 
sufficient warmth to urge vegetation rapidly 
forward: and there will be found no diffi- 
culty in the general striking of well kept 
cuttings. They should be made of ripened 
wood of the last year’s growth, and short- 
ened to two eyes or buds; by no means 
leaving more, as by doing so, the force of 
the top or growing bud is very much weak- 
ened, by those buds starting which inter- 
vene between the root bud and the eye, 
which is designed to form the plant. The 
wood should be left about one inch above 
the top bud, and cut off closp to the lower 
or root bud of the cutting; these taken off 
at any time between November and March, 
and buried in the ground of the vineyard or 
garden, may now be taken up fresh and fine, 
with the buds very much swollen and read 
to start. The earth must be well sah 
by finely pulverizing it, and the cuttings set 
in nearly upright, with the top bud just at 
the surface or slightly covered. With cut- 
tings taken from healthy wood, and pre- 
served as we have stated, with two eyes to 
each, and carefully planted after the buds 
are well swollen, in the ground where they 
have been buried, the cultivator will have 
no further trouble in rearing fine healthy 
plants: of course the ground must be kept 
loose and free from weeds—nor must it be 
neglected carefully to tie up the young 
shoot to a strong stake or trellis, every 
few inches of its growth—this last is esen- 
tial for ensuring a good height: I have had 
plants from cuttings of the Isabella, Cataw- 
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ba, &c., thus treated, to grow twelve feet 
the first season. The disadvantage of plant- 
ing them in March, is that the ground inva- 
riably becomes hard and sodden around the 
cutting, and it is difficult to loosen it with- 
out disturbing the stock, and vegetation 1s} 
so sluggish that the buds are apt to rot be- 
fore there is warmth enough to germinate 
them. ‘This subject is so interesting, and I 
hope becoming more so, that I should like 
to make some further remarks in reyard to 
the subsequent management of the vines in 
a future number of the Cabinet. Every 
inan, in city or country, whether he occu- 
pies his land in fee-simple, or merely as a 
tenant by the year, should stick down a few 
grape cuttings at the proper season, and our 
country would soon be stocked with this 
healthy and delicious fruit. a 
Woodbury, N.J., April 15th, 1244. 


The Mule. 


“ My attention has been but lately directed 
to breeding mules; and those intended only 
for my own use. The system adopted is 
to halter them at four months, and have the 
males emasculated before six months old; 
which has great influence on their future 
conduct, and is attended with much less haz- 
ard and trouble, than if delayed until they 
are one or two years old, as is the general 
practice. If they are treated gently, and fed 
occasionally out of the hand, with corn, po- 
tatoes, &c., they soon become attached; and 
when they find that ‘every man’s hand is 
not against them,’ will have no propensity 
to direct their heels against him, and soon 
forget they have the power. In winter they 
should be tied up in separate stalls, and often 
rubbed down. By such treatment there is 
not more danger of having a vicious mule 
than a vicious horse—and I am decidedly of| 
opinion, that a high-spirited mule so man- 
aged, and well broke, will not jeopard the 
lives or limbs of men, women, or chil- 
dren by any means so much as a high-spir- 


The Mule. \ 












on. Vii, 
° ——— 
his owner assured me was fort 
now own a mare mule twe nty- 
that I have had in constant y 
years, and can discover no dj 


y Years 0 

five r* 
. : Year, Ad, 
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powers; she has within a year». 
taken upwards of a ton weight jn y .. 
to Boston, a distance of more than fy. . 


A gentleman in my neighbourhood ha. 
ed a very large mule about fourtes, — 
that cannot be less than twenty-eight, 
old. He informed me a few days ono, 
he could not perceive the least fi... 
him, and would not exchange hin, ¢» .- 
farm horse in the country. And [| oy 
informed, from a source entitled to sec.. 
confidence, that a highly respectable 2 
tleman and eminent agriculturist, neg: ¢,. 
treville, on the eastern shore of Maryland 
owns a mule that is thirty-five years oli «, 
capable of labour as at any former perigd 

“From what has been stated respec: 
the longevity of the mule, I think it may 
fairly assumed, that he does not deterjr 
more rapidly after twenty years of ag 
the horse after ten, allowing the same ey: 
of work and similar treatment to each. 
contrast in the mule’s freedom from mais: 
or disease, compared with the horse, js 
less striking. Arthur Young, during his te 
in Ireland, was informed that a gentlems: 
had lost several fine mules, by feeding the 
on wheat straw cut. And | have be 
formed that a mule-dealer, in the western 
part of New-York, attributed the loss of 
number of young mules, in a severe winter, 
when his hay was exhausted, to feeding t 
exclusively on cut straw and Indian-cory 
meal. In no other instance have | + 
heard or known of a mule being attacked 
with any disorder or complaint, except: 
or three cases of inflammation of the mle 
tines, caused by gross neglect in permit! 
them to remain exposed to cold and we 
when in a high state of perspiration ater 
severe labour, and drinking to excess ol 
water. 

“From his light frame and more cautww 


Gill 


rd 


- 


ited horse, however well he may have been | movements, the mule is less subject to case 


trained. 

“The longevity of the mule has become 
so proverbial, that a purchaser seldom in- 
quires his age. Pliny gives an account of 
one, taken trom Grecian history, that was 
eighty years old; and though past labour, 
Nleated there that were carrying materials 
to build the temple of Minerva at Athens, and 
seemed to wish to assist them; which so pleas- 
ed the people, that they ordered he should 
have free egress to the grain market. Dr. Rees 
mentions two that were seventy years old in 
England. I saw, myself, in the West Indies, 
@ mule perform his task in a cane mill, that 


alties than the horse. Indeed it is not & 
probable that a farmer may work the =™ 
team of mules above twenty years, and neve 
be presented with a farrier’s bill, or ine # 
necessary to exercise the art himse!!. 

« Sir John Sinclair, in his * Reports on © 
Agriculture of Scotland,’ remarks Wate 
the whole period of a horse’s labour be ® 
teen years, the first six may be equs © 
value to the remaining nine; theretore 450 
of ten years old, after working six yeats & 
be worth half of his original value. © 
estimates the annual decline of a horse oe 
equal to fifty per cent. on his price every ™ 
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year 
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-<, and supposes one out of twenty-five 
, - are regularly employed i in agriculture, 
die 6 very year: for insurance against dis- 
oath and accidents. He considers five acres 
‘land, of medium quality, necessary for the) 
vogintenance of each horse, and the annual | 
expense, including harness, shoeing, farriery, 
surance and decline in value, allowing him 
anal S200, to exceed that sum about five) | 
per cent., Which is the only difference be-| 
+ween the estimate of this illustrious and ac- 
curate agriculturist, and that of a respecta- 
ble committee of the Farmers’ Nocie ty of 
Brel district, South Carolina, who in a 
report published in the Charleston Courier, 
the 28rd of February last (1825,) state 
tt a ‘the annual expense of keeping a horse 
is equal to its value.’ The same committee 
sso state, that, ‘at four years old a horse 
|| seldom sel] for more than the expense 
That ‘the superiority of 





of rearing him.’ 
e mule over the horse, had long been ap- 
preci iated by some of their most judicious 
slanters; that two mules could be raised at 
ess s expense than one horse; that a mule is 
st for service at an earlier age, if of suffi- 
ient size ; will perform as much labour ; and 
f attended to when first put to work, his| 
rat and habits may be formed to suit the 
taste of the owner.’ This report may be 
sidered a most valuable document, ema- 
nating, as it does, from enlightened practi- 
eal farmers and planters, in a section of our 
untry where we may suppose a horse can 
be maintained cheaper than in Maryland, or 
any state further north.”—Skinner on the 
Ass and the Mule. 





Horticultural Beans. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


AccoMPANYING this is a package of Hor- 
tieultural beans, imported from Boston a 
lew days since, with a view to their gratui- 

is distribution, and under the impression 
h at th ey were not found in our market; I 
save since met with them on sale, howev er, 
st the warehouse of Landreth & Munns, 
No, 65 Chesnut street; but as these gentle- 
men assure me they are but little known in 

8 vicinity, and as the imported ones will 

not be the less likely to thrive well from 

having changed their locality, I should be 
vlad, if the editor will take the trouble to 
Yo 80, to have them distributed among such 
cultivators as may wish to propagate them. 
The writer has cultivated them many years, 
and has found them uniformly hardy and 
prolific, bearing till frost cuts them off For 
« string bean, I know of no other that equals 
them for tenderness, richness, and delicacy 





Horticultural Beans.—Timber on the Prairies. 
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of ONY Sener rence the is never tough when 
properly boiled; even when the bean within 
is of full size it still has a marrowy tender- 
ness. What is called the W ildgoose bean, 
comes nearest to it in tenderness and deli- 
cacy, but this is not hardy, nor is it a good 
bearer. The Red Cranbe ‘rry bean is ‘also 
perfectly tender, and a pretty good bearer, 

but lacks delicacy, and is positively strong. 
The Speckled V alentine, or Thousand bean, 
so abundant in our market, under the name 
of “Snap-short,” has a tender ped, and no 
bad qualities when very young, and witha} 
is an excellent bearer; but if a single hand- 
ful in the mess be a week too old, they are 
tough, and the mess is spoiled—when ga- 
the red thus young, they have moreover, a 
green he rbage taste, and wholly lack the 
substance and richness of a good string 
bean. The “ Horticultural” is a pole bean, 
but it will well repay the labour of sticking, 
by hanging in handfuls to the height of six 
or eight feet—a single grain or two of corn 
in a hill, answers tolerably as a substitute 
for poles where the latter, from any cause, 
are not attainable. INDEX. 


Philadelphia, Fourth mo, 23rd, 








Timber on the Prairies. 


Ir is a great object with the farmer on the 
prairies, to turn his attention as early as 
practicable, to the cultivation of timber on 
his own land. The locust is thought to be 
among the most valuable for this purpose, 
both on account of its rapid growth and du- 
rability. Abram Smith, a writer in the 
Prairie Farmer, says that he believes no 
kind of timber will produce as many, or as 
durable rails in the same number of years, 
on the same number of acres, as the locust. 
The seed should be scalded before they are 
planted. In planting, he says “ Drill them 
in a shallow furrow and cover with a 
plough—if in June, about two inches deep, 
if earlier, cover shallower, if later, cover 
deeper. As to the width between rows, I 
think the best I have seen are about ten or 
twelve feet apart. Cultivate potatoes, corn, 
or tobacco between for two years; then sow 
oats for the third year—let the hogs harvest 
it, and leave the straw on, which will bea 
great help to the trees. The fourth year 
you may cut several hundred stakes from 
each acre; the fifth year you may cut five 
hundred (pole) rails from each acre, and the 
same number each year forever thereafter. 
And if you have planted your timber ex- 
actly where you want it, I presume you will 
not find fault with it for ‘forever throwing 
up shoots,’ or because ‘it can never be ex- 
terminated.’ 
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320 Root Culture. 
ee 
acre—he adds, that “he thinks 
more nourishment from the atm 
less from the ground than any ; 
ble; leave the ground in finer ¢ 


Vor. Vin 
Root Culture. : 
A paper on the culture of Roots, read before 


the * Practical Farmer's Club” by one o 
its members, at their March meeting— 


they dng 
Osphere, uy 
ther Vegety, 
Ondition, 





‘ > : > o- ” an 

Wilmington. Del. — be too highly valued.” He also adi 
| let ali raise according to his wan. .. 

No crop is more important to the farmer||means of feeding, depending on hic ._ 


i’ 


than the Root Crop, and yet how very seldom | market, and omit raising a port) 
in this section of country do we see it suth- 
ciently appreciated. At the head of this 
valuable family, stands the Ruta Baga or 
Swedish Turnip, being first in my opinion, 
for the following reasons; the seed is put in| 
the most readily, less liable to injury from) 
the insect when young, requiring less ex:| 
pense in the culture, not injured by the} 
early frosts, keeps better through the winter, | 
and last, though all important, yields the | 
most certain crop, 

[ have been cultivating them for the last 
13 years, from one to five acres annually, 
and like all other crops, with different suc- 
cess, but never until this last year an entire| 
ailure, when from some cause almost all 
our root crops were lost; nor do I think I 
have ever raised much over 600 bushels per 
acre, taking the whole crop together; no 
doubt by selecting a few square yards of the 
best, as is too often done in reports of crops, 
and making the calculation at that rate per 
acre, [ might have doubled this amount. | 
Perhaps it may have been from want of| 
proper culture, manure, or some other cause, 
that I have not obtained a larger yield, for 
we frequently see statements of crops reach- 
ing from 1000 to 1500 bushels peracre. At 
page 61, Vol I. of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
you will find the statement of a crop of one 
acre grown in this county, from which two 
tons of hay were cut before planting; then 
$58 worth of manure spread on it, which,}|ground after ploughing in the manure, 
with the preparation and labour with the||cannot avoid throwing it up again, \ 
crop, &c., brought the expenses of it to $83|/brings the manure on the top of the ridge 
55 cts., still the yield handsomely remuner-|| A less quantity will also answer, as the nets 
ated it, being 850 bushels, which at 16 cents|| strike immediately into, and have the whe 
per bushel, the price obtained for part of|/benefit of it. I have a very light roller t& 
them, the balance being consumed on the||one horse, to which I attach the drill, whe 
farm, makes $ 136 00—two tons of hay sold) finishes the operation, as the roller gomg 
for $34 00, and 4 tons of tops estimated at||before the drill levels it sufficiently for 
%8 00, makes a total of $178 O00, from!||seed. About the last of June I consider &* 
which deduct the expenses above, and well proper time for putting them in, and I pre" 
have a clear profit of $94 45 from one acre;|jdoing it at two different times, about 
besides which the land is left in fine con-|! weeks apart, as you will not then be s0! 
dition for any other crop to follow.—Also at|| hurried in working them, giving you a 
page 171, Vol. Il. same work, is an article||get through with the first planting befor 
from Mr. John Sandford of New York, who]|the next is ready—it is also much better t 
says, “his business is to work, not to write,”||put the seed in the same day you ridge ™ 
but he gives us his experience with the Ruta||ground—with the drill it takes about Hire 
Baga in a very satisfactory manner; he}|fourths of a pound of seed per acre. As a 
planted three acres in drills on the 26th and/|/as the plants are up, go through them nr 
27th of June, hoed but twice, and the yield||the cultivator, and when they are large 
was 3000 bushels, being 1000, bushels per||enough to be safe from the fly, go over thes 


on of 
produce, which costs him five times as; 


both in labour and land.” The Rey y 
Colman obtained a premium in 1&3 ¢ \. 
crop of 903 bushels per acre; he «sh... 
the labour not as much by one-third as . 
quired for the Potatoe crop,” and that at ms 
years experience has increased thejr pain. 
very much, as food for either fatting or «. 
cattle, in his estimation.” re 
Mr. E. Tilden of New Lebanon, who tx 
a flock of 1000 of the finest Saxony shoo 
says, “we think Ruta Baga decidedly yy. 
ferable to any other roots, and we mw 
about 3000 bushels last season.” . 
So we might go on to multiply without pum. 
ber, accounts of the great value of this excel. 
lent vegetable; but let every one give i, 
trial for themselves, and I think I can a's 
predict, that having once made use of they 
they will never omit having a good sy 
on hand. My method of raising the crm 
has been to have the ground in as mellow, 
state as possible, by a free use of the ploug) 
and harrow; then to throw it into ridges 
about 30 inches apart; spread the manor 
in the furrows, then split the ridges, throw. 
ing it back again into the furrow and cover 
ing the manure. I prefer this plan of m- 
nuring to putting it on broadcast, for wit 
the latter mode (without it siiould be ver 
short) it interferes more or less with ty 
drill, for as a matter of course, in ridging ' 
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th ne hand hoe, thinning them from 10 to the funnel end resting against the breast of the opera- 
= aches distance, and hoeing over the strip tor. The seed may thus be put in the tube with all 
l2 worked DY the harrow; keep the culti-|| necessary regularity—with great ease, and without 
are frequently at work and give them a || the fatigue of stooping.—Eb. 
ae hand hoeing, so as not toallow a weed | sauiniociiainsnptl . 
to start, and = > — 2 agp unfa-| Bees. 
nll almos willing to guaran-| ‘ , 
a eet 600 bushels eee Post-| Bee hives frequently become foul, from 


ey 8 > ‘Ts I > 
od. gathering them as long as the season || (ead a = = jo } anne “ray: the 
p = ; . 2 . ° ES , Cc “ts > > , > . > 
will permit, the early frost does not injure | a . 7 ke : a? : of the whole 
. = AKER . ‘ . 
ven My plan has been for each man to|| varm, and makes them dull and sluggish. 
7 seee -“s 


'] two rows at a time, cutting off the small-| In the spring the bottom board should be 


» . ’ y » > : 
+ roots and top, and two of them throwing) thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed, and 
el ~\jthe lower edges of the hive should be 


. in the intermediate fur- 

the roots together, in omen Apa deci ae Re 
vow, making four rows together, which al- . “ poe: ea inside of the hive up 
‘ows room for a cart to pass between in gath-||‘0 “#€ com), and the same operation on 
iows the outside of the hive will be useful in pro- 


ering them; they may either be kept in a ha al 
-ellar or buried in the field, as is often done|| OU the health of bees, protecting the 
hive against the rain and hot sun, and in 


th the potatoes—do not keep too warm, || . ny 
he on hs eontiahs, allow them to be frozen, || ling up all cracks, and depriving the 
and they will be firm and good until May. moths of any good place for laying their 
. eggs. 


In feeding, I cut them with a knife made 2 oe 
by two blades crussing each other at right We have practised mixing fine salt with 
| whitewash, plentifully, even more than will 


angles, fixed on a long handle, which makes}| 7" "" ag 

very expeditious work, and is superior to any dissolve, and both the lime and salt appear 

of the many machines I have ever seen in-|| be grateful to the bees, which often eat it 
} freely. Wath this course some sluggish 


se for that purpose. Many object to ar 
vented fo er ae swarms will immediately become active. 


feeding them to milch cows on account of aa hi hi ; 
imparting to the butter an unpleasant taste ;|| 17 w 1itewashing our hives several times in 
: a year, using salt freely, we have never 


if given to them but once a day there is no ; 
iad of that being the case, = least I have||been troubled with the bee-moth, though 
™ tnostly keeping bees, and a part: of the time 


never found it so. 
Beside the saving to your corn crib you||i@ sections of the country where the moth 
has generally been very destructive. 


will also find your stock looking much better , 

from the use of them, as it keeps them in al} We cannot say postively that lime and 
much more healthy state than when confined salt will prevent the operations of moths, 
the whole winter on dry food, they also eat but if properly attended to, and every crack 
their hay and other provender much better and crevice about the hive, the lower edge, 
: inside, and bottom board be well covered 


from hav ny a change. ' 
The Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, Car- with whitewash, we have no doubt that it 
> will greatly impede, if not wholly prevent 


rot, Potatoe and many others of this valua- ; ; ; 
ble family, all have their advocates and all a destructive effects of moths.— Boston 
Cultivator. 


are excellent, only be sure to raise some 0 
them, which ever you prefer. I have given 
my experience with my favorite, and shall 
be gratified if I can induce some who have 
never yet done it, to give them a trial. 

If you do not wish to go to the expense of 
e drill, you can put them in very expeditious- 
ly, by levelling the ridge with a rake, mak- 
ing a small furrow with a stick, and sprink- 
ling the seed in it from a bottle, having a 
quill through the cork, which can be regu- 
lated by the finger being kept on it, and then 


covered with the back of the rake.—Dela- 
ware Journal. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Solution of Copperas, to save Seed. 


Mr. Eprror,—As there is a general com- 
plaint of the injury done by the myriads of 
insects which infest our gardens and orch- 
ards, it becomes the duty of every person 
who has tried to reduce the number, or pre- 
vent the ravages of these pests, to give the 
result of his experiments to the agricultural 
public; and as Feat desirous of contributing 
my mite to the stock of information, in which 
all, who cultivate the soil are interested, I 
take leave to state what I have tried with 
success. In the spring of last year I plant- 
ed about two hundered hills with pumpkin, 

uash, melon and cucumber seed, very few 
of which came up, the rest were destroyed 


The Editor has found in his own practice, that a 
very sumple and convenient article where a drill is not 
wed. may be obtained at a tin shop for two or three 
sdillings, A tin cylinder, say an inch in diameter, four 
feet long and flaring, that is, funnel shaped, at the top, 
may be drawn along the furrow by the left hand, with 
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by ants and wire worms, which I nas 
by careful examination. I replanted the}! 
hills with fresh seed, but with no better suc- 
cess; for it shared the same fate as that first)! 
planted. Being apprehensive that I should 
lose the season tor these articles, I resolved to 


make the seed less palatable to the depreda-|/to the young plant would so force jts 
tors; and made a pretty strong solution of||as soon to place it beyond the reach, 





| if the machine could be so ition 
‘ d—¢. uy 
‘I think there would be no diff culty a, 
enable it to drop with the corn a 
some fertilizing agent, such as ashes, rt 
‘ae, 
ter, poudrette, or guano, a great desi, ideraty " 
would be attained, as the stimulus thes s . 


porty 


8 Me. 
im 
Prywh 
ss 
nes 
' 


“copperas,—say a table spoonful to a pint and || worm, and other enemies of the insect tr, 
a half of water, in which I soaked meee which, after all, are the greatest with y 
squash, melon and cucumber seed for twelve ||the farmer has to contend. 


hours; these I planted, and although the 
weather continued dry, they came up early, 
grew luxuriantly, and so far as I could jt udge, 
not a single seed was touched by any 
scription of vermin. Now here is an expe- 
riment worth trying, as it may done at an 
expense of about one cent, and will save 
seed and the labour of replanting it. 


Hamilton township, Mercer Co., 
2=th March, 1544. 


N. J., 








Pennock’s Drilling Machine. 


Wheatland, Del., April 17th, 1244. 


Moses anp Samvuet Pennock; 

Esteemed friends:—According to promise, 
J avail myself of this favourable opportunity 
to advise you of the performance of the Seed 
Driiling machine, which I purchased of you 
last fall. There were several fields of wheat 
put in with it in this neighbourhood, besides 
my own. Some of our most enterprising 
farmers tried it; Dr. Noble, for instance, Col. 
Clayton, G. W. Carsner, W. Bowman &c. ; 
altogether more than two hundred acres, and 
it all looks well, having stood the winter ad- 
mirably. Encouraged by the statement of 
James Gowen, Esq., in the Cabinet for the 
present month, | concluded this spring to 
plant my entire crop of corn with it. I wit- 
nessed the growth of Mr. Gowen’s about the 
last of June, his plan of planting in drills 
leaving the stalks one foot apart, has been 
eminently successful. 

We commenced planting corn with it on 
Saturday the 13th inst., and on that day 
planted 17 acres; on Monday the 15th, we 
put in 23 acres; on Tuesday the 16th, start- 
ing somewhat earlier than usual, we planted 
30 acres; and on the next day we finished 
23 acres more, making in all 93 acres plant- 
ed in four days by one hand with the help 
of your machine and one horse. The rows 
are four feet and a half apart, and the corn 
dropped about six inches apart in the rows, 
which I intend to thin out to one foot or 18 
inches, leaving but one stalk ina hill. The 
machine planted about one peck of seed to the 
acre, and performed its work entirely to my 
satisfaction, giving no trouble in its manage- 
ment. 





de-||tion for using the manure, should meet y 


My object in making this communicat: 
thus early, is to give you time to test ¢} 


it ®y. 
periment ‘the present season, if the 


Pee, 
-* 


approbation. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 


Jous Jones, 
The foregoing letter has been kindly furnished ys 
the writer, and it is only in corroboration of the ona 
ion we have repeatedly heard expressed in relat 
Pennock’s machine. We would much like to bay 
cut of it for the Cabinet, accompanied with a dew 
tion.—Eb. 


i 





Fruit. 

Ir is matter of surprise to witness the jp. 
difference manifested by many farmers on the 
subject of fruit, while in other respects ther 
farms were well managed ; an acquaintance 
somewhat advanced in life was asked, why 
he did not plant more fruit trees! The an 
swer was, he had enough to answer his pur. 
poses, and the young folks must do as he ly 
done, and look out for themselves. This i : 
a false principle—an immorality: it is 4 vi 
lation of the golden rule: it is not “doing 
unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us.” If our predecessors had trans 
mitted enjoyments to us, we should do the 
same to those who are to come after us. Not 
only those who are engaged largely in farm- 
ing, are neglectful in ‘this respect, but what 
is more surprising, those who possess small 
lots of land are too prone to follow the ex- 
ample of the farmer. Every one who has 
small plot, can plant a few trees, and ins 
short time he may eat the fruit of his own 
labour. 

In regard to the varieties of fruit most ed 
visable to cultivate, farmers must be gover 
ed by circumstances. The most important 
is the apple, and those residing at 4 ds 
tance from market, should cultivate te 
winter fruit; while those living near, mig* 
find it more profitable to cultivate such frut 
as was from time to time maturing throug 
the season.— New England Farmer. 





William Penn said, that passion may ™ 
unfitly be called the mob of the man, whch 
commits a riot upon his reason. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. for generations before him, let him bring into 
« Farming. ‘active service, the suggestions of an intelli- 


: __ } gent and well informed mind, and he cannot 
Me. Eprror,—It is an old saying, which || fail to derive advantages from it, commensu- 
_ been handed down from father to son, |!rate with the skill employed. FE. B. Jr. 

, « Books and learning never make far-!| 
_. We would ask those who have an|) 
eaon to “book farming,” to read the re-|| 


Diminution of the Wheat Crop. 
rks of Judge Buel, which no doubt are} 
iar to most of your readers, and which 


: || At a meeting of the New York Farmers’ 
pil : ; | Club, held on the 15th ull. 

made only a few weeks before his death. } ’ ; 

au = Pe ° | bi ry 

Reed to & mechanical business, | took up || Presipent ‘TautmapGe called the at- 
_ooiture rnore than twenty years ago, as|tention of the club to a subjoct of great 


~ 


Uniontown, Pa., April 13th, 1*44. 


y éaere business of my lite; without the Interest to our country. I beg your atten- 
sanenne or conceits which we are all apt tion for a minute or two, said he: it 1s our 
P .suire in the long practice of business, [|| wheat crop: its greatly diminished yield per 
bean farming with a consciousness that | |/acre! We wish to put this idea forward! 
bd every thing to learn; and that the eyes}, here is a gradual deterioration in the crop 
‘my neighbours would be quick to detect} of this state! We have serious cause to ap- 
bults in my practice. I at once sought to | prehend that this falling off is both in quan- 
oyire therefore, a knowledge of the prin-||tity per acre and in quality. Look back to 
-es of my business, and of the practice of||the crops of our soil when young and vigor- 
be most enlightened and successful farmers. || 0Uus ! You behold an average of thirty-six 


These | found in books and agricultural peri- bushels per acre. Some think that too high. 
sdeals, and by these I have been greatly ‘But it was greatly beyond our late yields. 
benefited. Although it does not become me |My object is to draw attention to it, that we 
herald my success, I will venture to say,|;may induce better culture! Our counties 
» encourage others, and particularly the ||must have a better treatment of the wheat 
vung. in the work of self-instruction and/||fields! 1 wish that rather than assertions on 
worovement, that my lands, which are light ||this point, we shal! cause full inquiries to be 

, ‘made, and to arouse attention to so important 


and sandy, and which cost in an uncultivated 
sate thirtv dollars an acre, are now worth||a@ matter. The average crop per acre of our 
two hundred dollars an acre for farming pur-||river counties is not over ten or twelve bush- 
poses; or in other words, that the net pro- els, and of our state not more than thirteen 
its of their culture exceed the interest of|\or perhaps fifteen. Agricultural chemistry 
two hundred dollars an acre.” | wall demonstrate what is annually lost by 
Let those who are opposed to educated |our unwise culture. A twentieth part of the 
irmers, or in other words, those who think ||richness of our soil is annually lost by our 
persons designed to be farmers need have||improper methods. ‘This is injustice to our 
tardiy any education, seriously reflect before ||soil!' Returning nothing to it. We are fol- 
they propagate such an opinion, upon the||lowing the diminishing planter in Virginia, 
myrious tendency of it. The avocation of|\and shall soon shrink to his seven bushels 
tgniculturists is as ennobling, and beautiful, ||per acre! Our rising generation are migrat- 
txt healthy as any of the various pursuits ine from the worn out fields to the new lands 
of the West! I say to you—that we must 


of men. 
Learning has done wonders in the world; it||mend or migrate! Every village, town, city, 
manufactory, &c., can furnish the manure 


‘as reclaimed barren wastes, where scarcely 

* Dace of grass has grown, and has covered ||with proper saving and knowledge, to pre- 
Sem with abundant harvests; it has in many ||serve lasting fertility in our fields. Their 
paces, literally made the wilderness and ||dirt, offal, salts, ashes, &c., are all available 
wulary place glad, and the desert to bloom||for that great and indespensable service. 
‘se Olossom as the rose; it would seem as||The accumulated filth of our city, if it was 
* twas making almost every thing subser-|| faithfully applied to vegetation, is abundant- 
vent to the will of man. ly sufficient to enrich soil enough to feed our 
let the farmer then double his diligence ||whole population. There is an extensive 
- the acquisition of knowledge pertaining |manufactory of potash at Lake Champlain, 
® is calling, and by his superior intelli-||and the ashes thrown into the lake in vast 
shiek *ecure to himself a vantage ground, |/quantities are sufficient if duly applied, to 
Sier neither low prices, nor the rise and ||revive the exhausted fertility of the adjacent 
i aa will be able to deprive him of.|/country. Such a transgression as this falls 
tao Y part of his business, instead of go- 

S 


“undly on as his fathers may have done 
























immediately within point blank jurisdiction 
lof a Grand Jury! 
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The bark thrown away by our tanneries 
would with proper treatment, add vastly to 
the fertility of our lands. Treated with lime 
it renovates the soil. 

Dr. Stevens,—I was recently in Albany. 
Respectable citizens there stated, that some 
of our Western land which formerly gave thir- 
ty-six bushels of wheat per acre, now yields 
twe ve. Some say the larger crop was but 
twenty-eight. But it was admitted beyond 
all doubt, to have fallen in these great pro- 
portions. We are going on the old Virginia 
system, and if we follow it out, we must 
move. As to our Long Island, it is not so 
bad. But it is time we should know whether 
we are not now living on our capital, instead 
of the interest. England, by proper culture, 
is improving instead of deteriorating. Our 
people have no alternative but to mend or 
move. This Club owes it to the country to 
inquire and proclaim the truth on this impor- 
tant subject. It must be done by both scien- 
tific and practical men. Let a committee of 
inquiry be appointed to ascertain from socie- 
ties and from individuals, the past and the 
present condition of production.—WN. Y. Far- 
mer and Mechanic. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Measure for Milk. 


To tur Eprror:—In looking over the co- 
lumns of the Cabinet, I observed under the 
head Wonderful Cow, No. 8, page 239, an 
account of one that belonged toa Mr. Bar- 
rett, of Northampton, Mass. “She was 
milked for two weeks every eight hours; at 
each milking yielding a pail full, holding ten 
ag weight of the milk averaging 

aily 494 pounds.” This account induced 
me to compare the statement with a calcu- 
lation I had recently made, which led me to 
the conclusion, that there must be some mis- 
take in the account, or else with myself, in 
not knowing by what kind of measure milk 
should be reckoned; and I thought it might 
not be amiss to have it corrected in the Cabi- 
net. The only authority I have had refer- 
ence to, is a system of Arithmetic by Nicho- 
las Pike, A. M., published in Massachusetts, 
in 1799, this author states, “ that milk is sold 
by ale or beer measure,” of 282 cubic inches 
to the gallon: now if this is the true milk 
measure—and admitting the specific gravity 
of milk to be the same as pure water—and 
it probably is somewhat greater, then the 
weight of his 30 quarts of milk would have 
been 76, instead of 494 pounds. And if his 
“pail” was measured or compared by wine 
measure, of 231 cubic inches to the gallon, 
in that case there should have been 624 Ibs. 
instead of the 49}. But on the other hand, 
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if his weight is rightly given, they a 
sure would seem to have been about = r 

smaller than wine measure, No. a a 
hend that much ignorance CXists jp “Re . 
the capacity of the true milk measure. 
think if the contents of the legal mi)" i 
sure, which is probably uniform ion re 7 
the United States, was ascertained oan 7 : 


lished, we would be better able to ¢.. \ 
correct judgment of the quantity reports. ca 
have been obtained in any given case. .. 


ase : i» vi 
the present one, where 30) quarts of 


, . ’ milk - if 

represented as weighing only 49) oo. 
F ’ 5 YOUNES ik 
which would only be about 155 ey jie Dees at 


Piven, » 7 a! 


to each gallon said to have been 
stead of 282, as given by the author abe 


quoted, as the true milk gallon, a difvren: ti 
of about one-third. Now whether the». " 
milk measure be the same as beer oneal fi 
of 282 cubic inches, or about 10 Ibs mo. MME 
gallon, or the same as the wine measys “ 
231 cubic inches, or about eight Jb, siy « | 
to the gallon, or whatever else may be: » « " 
desirable the fact should be known, and wie: i 


the number of cubic inches contained in % 
milk gallon is ascertained, we can calcul 
its weight; and knowing that, can om 
time measure our milk by the application ¢ 
the steal-yard to the bucket, with as moc 
precision and more convenience, in a gener. 
al way, than by any other means, é 
Respectfully, Amos Prestov. 


The specific gravity of milk is about 3 per ct. ream 
than that of water. The imperial gallon of 72 
cubic inches, is perhaps the correct milk measr 
though there is so much uncertainty and unsettlement 
in relation to weights and measures, and that we wv 
at a loss to speak advisedly in the case. The elabom 
reports of John Quincy Adams, and F. R. Howe 
whatever light they may have thrown on the sulet 
do not put it at rest. Congress only can do ths [ir 
take 10 lb. avourdupois of distilled water, whet # 
the imperial gallon, containing 277,274 cubic inci 
for our milk measure, and add three per cent. fr & 
greater specific gravity of milk, we shall find ue? 
quarts yielded per day by the Northampton Cow, fe 
weigh 77} lbs. instead of 49; Ibs, So that, as appre 
from the foregoing letter, whether we make use of & 
imperial gallon,—the English wine gallon of 3) @* 
inches, or that for beer of 282, we find the weg" 
49} Ibs., does not correspond with any of them Tor 
concile this, we may suppose the milk was meas 
while warm, and in the froth, which would oom 
ably increase the number of quarts. The weis™ >" 
ever of 494 Ibs. would ascertain the true quast') -b 


Let every man who owns a patch of # 
learn its capabilities, and use them  ™* 
utmost, and the mass of the country wi: 
be relieved. We are designed for an agree 
tural people ; but our agricultural know ecg 
and skill are far behind our mechanic— 
Farm House of the 19th century. 
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FLOWERS AND Suruss.—W hy does not 

ory lady who can afford it, have a gerani- 
= at some other flower in her window! 
ae cheap—its cheapness is next to no- 
ching, if you raise it from seed ; or from a 
slip; and it is a beauty and a companion. It 
was remarked of Leigh Hunt, that it sweet- 
ens the air, rejoices the eye, links you with 
Neture, and is something to love. And if it 
-annot Jove you in return, it cannot hate 
vou; it cannot utter a hateful thing, even 
‘vou neglect it; for, though it Is all beauty, 
. hath no vanity; and such being the case, 
end living as it does, purely to do you good 
snd afford you pleasure, how will you be 
sble to neglect itt We receive in imagina- 
son the scent of these good natured leaves, 
which allowed you to carry off their per- 
fme on your fingers; for good natured they 
sre, in that respect, above all other plants, 
end fitted for the hospitality of our room. 
The very feel of the leaf has a household 
warmth in it—something analogous to cloth- 
ing and comfort. 


will hereafter maintain their exalted charac- 
ter in elevating the standard of American 
cattle. 

So important was it esteemed by the Short 
Horn breeders of England, to establish and 
record the lineage of their unrivalled herds, 
that in the year 1422 the first volume of 
Coates’ Herd Book was published, containing 
the pedigrees of over 2,500 animals; and so 
strongly has the public mind sanctioned the 
utility of the work and its continuance, that 
three successive supplements have from time 
to time been issued, and another is now in 
the press, embracing altogether, a list of pro- 
bably 12,000 cattle. 

In the great mass of these, the American 
breeder has little interest; although, from 
the absence of a domestic record, many of our 
citizens have encountered the inconvenience 
and expense of transmitting a list of their 
herds to England for registry. A moment's 
reflection will convince us of the absurdity 
of a perpetual dependence upon foreign re- 
cords for the pedigrees of American stock ; 
and the great expense of obtaining the en- 
tire English Herd Book, comprising five 
large volumes, at a cost of not less than 
forty dollars, are subjects not unworthy of 
consideration ; add to this, the probability of 
errors in printing the registry at such a dis- 
tance, where corrections can hardly be made, 
together with the possession of no greater 
assurance for the integrity of the records 
than may be found at home, and the proprie- 
ty of at once establishing an Ameriean Herd 
Book, will be apparent. 

A work of this kind has long been agitated 
by various gentlemen cennected with cattle 
breeding in America; but no one has hitherto 
ventured the experiment, although earnestly 
called for by a numerous body of breeders. 

Its demand then being connected, it re- 
mains to be seen whether pe public will 
sustain an effort to accomplish it. It isa la- 
bor involving industry, research and discrim- 
ination; and in its proper execution, demand- 
ing no ordinary degree of firmness and de- 
cision in resisting undue admissions within its 
pages. It may, perhaps, be deemed an act 
of presumption in the undersigned to assume 
this responsibility; but he can only answer 
that some one must undertake it, if it be un- 
dertaken at all; and having been a consider- 
able breeder of Short Horns for many years, 
and more or less conversant with most of the 
principal herds of this country, he considers 
his observation and experience, together with 
a familiar acquaintance with the volumes of 
the English Herd Book, somewhat of a guar- 
anty for the performance. 

Be it remembered however, that the task 
is not assumed without mature reflection, and 


ee eee 


An American Herd Book. 


Carrie breeders throughout the Union, will not fail 
to give attention to the following work. We have no 
doubt it will be well edited, and so conducted as to do 

sstice to the subject. —Ep. 


Tue inconvenience arising from the want 
of a work of this kind, is already greatly felt 
in the United States; and with the rapid 
multiplication of our herds, is continually in- 
creasing. ‘There may now be estimated, at 
east two thousand thorough-bred Short Horn 
cattle on this side the Atlantic, distributed in 
the hands of perhaps five hundred different 
breeders. These animals, in most cases, 
nave been selected from among the best 
herds in England, and imported at great ex- 
pense; and their descendants widely dissem- 
inated into every State of our Union, and the 
Canadas. Strict attention has been given to 
their breeding, and great care bestowed to 
maintain their original excellence. The cli- 
mate and soils of America have proved con- 
genial to their growth, and from the rapidity 
with which they have multiplied, and their 
present comparative cheapness, we may anti- 
cipate that but few further importations will 
be made from abroad. Still, the decided ad- 
‘antages conferred upon one of the most im- 
pertant branches of our agriculture, by the 
introduction of the Short Horns into this 
‘ountry, have distinctly established them as 
— to be perpetuated in their purity ; and 

“S| Progressive improvement in American 
husbandry, is a sufficient guaranty that they 
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— =—aoaaea__. . ~ 
after the repeated solicitations of several dis- of their extraordinary productions bot) ay 
tinguished breeders in different sections of|/dairy and at the shambles, "the 
the United States; and if pursued, the co-|/ It will be executed as nearly ag poses) 
operation of skilful and experienced indivi-||the style of the English Herd Book. 
duals will be rendered. But for the integ-|/bound, and delivered to subscribers ef 
rity of its execution, the undersigned will be|/not exceeding three dollars a copy, eal oo 
solely responsible. ‘New York, Albany, or Buffalo, at the, .. 
As this work is not proposed in the antici-|/tion. Lewis F. Aus 

pation of private gain, so neither will it be|| Black Rock, N. Y., April, 1844. 
expected to involve pecuniary loss. It is|| ——_ | 

therefore necessary to ascertain the extent!) qram PARMWERS CABINET. 


of encouragement which will be given to it on 


before proceeding; and for that purpose the| 
undersigned respectfully asks the publica-| AMERICAN HERD-BOOk, 
tion of this notice by the agricultural press)" p i ely 
. ; wg HILADELPHIA, F'irrn Mon 
generally in the United States and the Ca-| i een ee 
nadian provinces, for which, together with) Gun of ent Giese 0k Wishinaen. tes tes a 
NE C “ as on, hk forwarded 








* 
, 


5, at we | . 
& copy of the paper containing it, directed) Report on the means of improving the managem-» 


to him, he will present the proprietor with ‘cultivation and fabrication of Hemp, translates | 


a copy of the work, if prosecuted. lorder of Congress, from the Russian, by Py. 
He also requests all who approve the plan|\scumpr. | 
to write him, post paid, if by mail, previous|| To the planters in the rich Hemp growing disirnes 
to the first day of July next, stating the}/of Kentucky, Missouri, &c., the Report will be er» 
number of animals they propose to register,||ined with lively interest. The translator, teas 
together with the number of copies they ‘being a native of Riga, in Russia, famous for its @ 
will take. If a sufficient number of re-||perior production of this article, has been for ma 
sponses are made to encourage the under-||years, successfully cultivating it in the valley 
taking, the work will proceed ; if not, it|| Wabash, in Indiana; and he believes that if proper 
will be given up. The determination of] | pursued and encouraged, the time may not be ver 
going on with it, will be announced through||‘istant, when, instead of paying millions of dollars 
the agricultural papers as early as Septem- to foreign countries, for supplies necessary {+ 
ber next, and those proposing to patronize ||"@Visation, We may become exporters of Hemp tos 
the work will then be notified to forward|i*pusccrable cxtent. | We have th tie office arenas 
their respective registers of cattle immedi-||°”7 °"° “P&IMEn False” at Asians 
ately, together with the necessary evidence|} We hear a good deal said about the Corn laws « 
of their correctness, that it may be issued ‘England, and of their operation. For the very int 
as early as the spring of 1845. ae pamphlet in relation to them, a part of whet 
As it is not expected that the sales of the ‘appears in the present number, we are indebted to th 
book will more than pay for the printing and|/Mnénes of Dr. Mease. 
publication, a smal] charge for admission| Wituis GayLorp, senior editor of the Caltiratr 
will be required, say from twenty-five tO/|died at his residence, Limerock Farin, Onandago ¢ 
fifty cents for each animal, as the number}! New York, on the 27th of Third month last, ates 
may determin® ‘illness of little more than four and twenty how 
Well executed portraits of animals, the}|the 5ist year of his age. It was in the ordering 4 
lates being furnished by the owners, will||Divine Providence, that from his boyhood he se 
i inserted with the register. ‘struggle with severe bodily infirmities, which 
The full pedigree of each animal will be} him out from the more active pursuits of life. me 
given, running back through its whole ex-|/@ mind, however, of more than ordinary streng'h, ae 


tent in the English Herd Book, if thus fur-|/more than ordinarily well disciplined, it was ®* ® 


nished, together with its reference numbers, ||!ight to encounter the obstacles which physical ¥" 
— nese placed in his path. It was his privilege. 


so as to render the American Herd Book a) | al 
surmount them: and in dispensing the rich stor 


| knowledge which he had acquired, he rendered har 
extensively useful to others. As an agricultural 6° 











wral 


perfect record of every animal’s genealogy. 
An index containing the name and resi- 
dence of every breeder whose cattle are son fen eaeenaei ananenenediaienia eae 
registered, will be inserted. 7 —" 
; : : might do so without a charge of obtrus: 
Another index will contain the name o opportunity should be embraced to acknowledge tt 
orery _— and the page on which it is re-|| .. sincerely sympathize with the editor of the Ce 
corded. Vv . - mily of the deceas® ' 
The work will be prefaced with a full and|| nee wecvecrune We ehalt feet in common *2 
accurate history of the Short Horn breed of||the whote agricultural community, that we 
cattle, drawn up from the best English au-||miss the labours of one, to whom we bave bere™™ 
thorities, together with a particular account||peen fond of looking for instruction. 
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wie keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 


euends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
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arranged and useful. The diseases common to horned 
cattle, sheep, and swine, are judiciously delineated, 
and their mode of treatment pointed out. The Essay 


a FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- on the use of Oxen, by our friend Bkinner, is well 
‘pound in leather; —Price : : $4 00 || timed, and we hope will have the influence it deserves 
yoUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 5. Skin- ‘i in persuading our farmers in many situations, to di- 
ner's very valuable Additions ; lee ” minish the number of their horses, and to increase 
aRIDGEMAN'S GARDENERS ASSISTANT; 2 00 el eetiie : ’ 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37} ee 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37} Tue following premiums will be awarded at the in- 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 60 || termediate meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticulta- 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, . ral Society in this city, on the 4th of next month, viz: 
~ palf-bound, 7 vols. ° 73 For the best Rocket Larkspurs, not less than twelve 
REVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31} |] to be exhibited, $2. 
JOHNSTON'S Agricultural Chemistry, 2 25 For the best Strawberries, not less than two quarts, 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 llof a named variety, to be exhibited, $2. 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, Lo For the next best Strawberries, not less than two 
FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} || quarts, of a named variety, to be exhibited, #1. 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- For the best Cherries, not less than three pounds, of 
-yiture. a named variety, to be exhibited, $2. 
Subscriptions will be received for Colman’s Agri- For the best Turnips, grown in the open ground, not 


-sjtural Tour in England and on the Continent. 
» We are prepared to bind books to order. 


less than two dozen to be exhibited, $2. 
At the Stated meeting on the J&th of next month:— 
For the best garden Roses, twelve named varieties 
We have received from Saxton & Miles, New York, || to be exhibited, $3. 
a copy of the “ Farmer's Mine, or Source of Wealth, For the next best garden Roses, twelve named va- 
hing a compilation, with the addition of new and||rieties to be exhibited, $2. 
pportant matter,” in relation to the subject of ma- For the best Ranunculus, eight varieties to be exhib- 
sure, by Henry Heermance. To which is added “ Pro- || ited, $5. 
wetive Farming,” by Joseph A. Smith. It is for sale For the next best do. do. do. $3. 
at Lindsay & Blakiston’s, and also at this Office. For the best Pinks, six named varieties to be exhib- 
To increase the manure heap, and to make a profit- || ited, $3. 
able application of it, as well as of artificial manures, For the best American Seedling Pink, $2. 
re subjects which as nearly interest our farmers, as For the best Artichokes, not less than six in num- 
any other of their every day duties—and if we may || ber, $3. 
jolge from the abundance that is written—and by pre- For the best foreign Grapes, raised under glass, not 
sumption, read, in relation to these matters, farmers|| less than three bunches, $5. 
are becoming well aware of this. The volume before For the next best foreign Grapes, raised under glass, 
us makes liberal drafts from valuable publications, || not less than three bunches, 83. 
1nd contains a large amount of useful information.|| For the best named Cherries, not less than three 
Of the Essay on “ Productive Farming,” we have here- || pounds, $2. 
\ofore spoken. 






















We are again indebted to H. L. Ellsworth, the Com- 
missioner of Patents, for his elaborate Report for 1843. 
Such a mass of matter relating to the successful indus- 
try of our country—to its agriculture more particu- 
larly—collected and arranged with great care, cannot 
fail to be highly useful and gratifying to the public. 
Had Congress ordered 50,000 instead of 15,000 copies 
printed, the money would have been well expended, 








ty AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


We have been requested to mention that the stated 
meetings of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, are held at their room, Washington Hall, 


South Third street, the first fourth-day, (Wednesday,) 
of every month. 















































* Every MAN nis OwN CaTTLe Doctor: containing WE are informed by Richard Leedom, of Moreland, 
the causes, symptoms, and treatment of all the dis in this county, that three or four years ago, a single 
eases incident to oxen, sheep, and swine; and a sketch grain of oats in his potatoe patch, threw up 39 stalks, 
if the anatomy and physiology of neat cattle; byl] which yielded 5,208 grains—or rather skeletons of 
Francis Clater. Edited, revised, and almost rewritten, grains, or grain cells. None of the grains matured, if 
‘y William Youatt, author of “ The Horse,’ &c., with indeed any of them formed more than the bare husk. 
— additions, embracing an Essay on the use|/-ryo stalks and heads turned an unhealthy, whitish, 

Oxen, and the improvement in the breed of Sheep, yellow colour; ali the strength of the plant appearing 


&c.. by J. 8. Skinner, Assistant Post-master General ;|\to be exhausted previously to the formation of the 
¥ith numerous cuts and illustrations.” 


This work has just issued from the press of Lea & ——— 
Manchard, of this city, and is for sale at this Office, i> SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, £1 
price D cents. Its comprehensive title shows very || The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
fully, what kind of matter may be looked for among]|| agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
“s contents, and the names of Clater, Youatt, and|| at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
“inner, give pretty strong proof that all will be well|| or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
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| Vou. Vit, 
Seed and Implement Ware-house. POUDRETTE—a valuable manure—of iy, - 


ity, prepared in Philadelphia, for sao at t 
Tae subscriber has on hand and for sale, a ew the Farmers’ Caninet, No. 50, N. Pourth 


pounds of Dickson's Improved Hybrid Ruta-baga seed ; | the manufactory, near the Penitentiar 

this turnip is larger, better Gaveured, and more pro-| street. Present price, $1 75. per fad _ , Uy 
ductive than the common kinds. Garden, grass, and four bushels—@5 for three barrele—815 for : . 
flower seeds of all kinds, warranted fresh. Also, or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from 4 en bar 


natal ,' eeeceun: ‘hich | distanes 
Straw-cutters of eight different patterns; among which) closing the cash, with cost of porterage. wit) .,_ 


are Hovey’s & Conklin’s, new and very superior—| ly attended to, by carefully deliveri 
price from $15 to $25each. Turnip Drills, $2 50 to $8. | neta allt, cat cme " ne. oe i 
: ¢ . ha 


Corn-Planters of various patterns. Horse Rakes, Cul-| Farmers to the South, and in the inter 
' , , ‘ 
tivators, Churns, Centre-draught Ploughs, from $4 50) g an ea lor, both of 
F | State and New Jersey, are invited to try the art 
to G13 cach. Side-bit!, Subsoil, Double-mould, and) As a top-dressing for corn around the bil) 
Shovel Ploughs. New York Ploughs, from 82 to $6) buckwheat, &c., it has been used t MUL —for turning 
*? se 0 *g A . 
each. Also good Scythes, various makers, 75 cents to) ; STEAL Advantay 
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Sleach. Scythe Sneeds, from 37} to #7} cents; Rakes, | DK. Miso 

Forks, made of cast-steel, a superior article—Grass| Tue quantity of rain which fell during the Pour 
Hooks, Brier Hooks, Potatoe Hoes, Brier Scythes, Cow || month, (April,) 1844, was a little more than op. * 
Chains, Grain Cradles, very cheap—Garden-lines and||and a third. ............ acesccccee 1.354 inches 


Penn. Hospital, 5th mo. 1st. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Reels, &c., &c., for sale at the lowest prices. Persons 
in want of implements or seeds, are invited to call at 
the Seed and Implement Ware-house, No. 176, Market 
street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 
D. O. Provuty. 


Agriculture and the Corn-Law, ............... 
OUMBDOTPEGS, 0 cece ccccccccccccccceccccoscccce 
PENI, TIGR... 6 000.6 os ccnccecccvcvcvcccss 
To improve the Quantity and Quality of Pear: 
Soaking Seed-corn in Muriate of Ammonia. 
Report of the Committee on Agriculture, relating 


May 15th, 1844. 


———_—— LD 


Imported Durham Cow. 


Tue subscriber having removed from the country, to the application of Lime. ................% 
will sell his superior and celebrated Durham Cow, || Hereford Cattle. .......-.0.++s0eeeeeeeesees, is 
Grace Darna. For pedigree and further informa-|| ®inging Bulls. ......... Co Ore rere ee eeeecnes, 
tion, apply to Mr. Aaron Clement, at the Agricultural |] Butter Table. .............-.-.- veneeeeeees 
Society's rooms, South Third street, or to Milholland & Crane's Patent Bee-hive. ..... 

A. S. Roserrts. Transformation of Wheat into Bromus. . 
No. 76, South Second Street. || Bees—Hiving and Swarming. .............. i 
Swamp Willow. 20 ccccccccccsccccevccscees i 
Grape Vines—Starting them from Cuttings. . 
PHILADELPHIA SEED STORE, |i The Mule. ............ selena anecanncalition 
No. 23 MARKET STREET. Horticultural Beans.—Timber on the Prairies. = 1) 
Root Culture. .....cccece cece eecececeeenens y 

M. 8. Powe keeps a constant supply of Clover and || Rees —golution of Copperas to save Seed. ....... &! 
other Grass Seeds. Also, Northern Seed Barley; Pota. |] pennock’s Drilling Machine.—Fruits. ... s 
toe Oats, crop 1843, weighing 40 lbs. to the bushel ;!) Rook Farming.—Diminution of Wheat Crop. ™ 
Seed-corn,—among which are, Cooper's Celebrated || Measure for Milk. ..........0..00c0eeeeeeu ‘4 
Prolific Corn, &c. &c. American Herd Book. ........-+.+++00000% yi 

Editorial Notices. ........6..66 ceeeeeeees nae 


ue GARDEN SEEDS generally. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tt is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num.- [| volume, The whole can thus readily be forwardet 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be || mail. For twenty-five cruts additional, per vow 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- || the work may be obtained neatly half-bourd ex © 
ately introduced. tered. Copies returned to the office of pubscae® 

Terus.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for || will also be bound upon the same terms. 7 
seven copies —payadéie in advance. By the decision of the Post Master Gener a 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning || “Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper poster” "— 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition || is, one cent on each number within the —— 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become |} within one hundred miles of the place of a 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- || out of the state,—and one cent and ® haif saa 
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